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CASH PRIZES in 
ART INSTRUCTION’S 


CARICATURE and CARTOON CONTEST 


* RULES x 


, . 

A Caricature jj; » picture in which 
the peculiarities or idiosyncrasies of a 
person are emphasized by exaggerations 
of physical form or expression. It is a 
“parody of gesture and facial expression 
which says the unsayable, too-elusive 
things which words cannot depict.” 


’ 

A Cartoon js a humorous or satir- 
ical drawing (or painting) which ridi- 
cules or condemns social or political 
issues; reveals the absurdities of cur- 
rent customs and manners; provokes 
laughter, sympathy, or disgust at a thou- 
sand and one human foibles. A cartoon 
may be propaganda for or against a 
cause, special class, or group. It may 
have no other purpose than harmless 
gaiety. It may be an illustration of a 
joke or funny story, a “gag” picture; or 
it may be wholly independent of a gag 
or even a caption, being self-explanatory. 
These varied forms of cartoon are accept- 
able in the competition except the politi- 
cal cartoon which is excluded because in 
it the importance of propaganda puts it 
in a class by itself. 


ELIGIBILITY Any student, amateur or 
professional artist in the continental 
United States is eligible. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES gach com- 


petitor may submit any number of en- 
tries up to five, but no more than one 
prize will be awarded to any individual. 


DIMENSIONS All entries must be 


drawn either upon illustration board or 
stiff drawing paper exactly 9 x 12 inches, 
though the drawings themselves may be 
any size within these dimensions. (No 
mount to extend these dimensions.) 


IDENTIFICATION—ORIGINALIT Y 


Each contestant must letter his name and 
address on the back of every entry and 
there also certify in writing to the orig- 
inality of each drawing, stating that it 
was not copied in whole or in part from 
the work of any other person. Should 
any drawing receiving a reward be dis- 
covered later to be a copy, a correction 
of “sa error will have to be made pub- 
licly. 


A piece of paper should be lightly 
pasted or taped over his name so it can 
be torn off after the judgment, for iden- 
tification. 

The contestant’s name must not be on 
the front of the drawing. 


MEDIA Entries may be rendered in 
pencil, pen and ink, brush, water color, 
oil, tempera, pastel, charcoal, crayon, 
etching, blockprint, monotype or any 
other graphic medium. Plastic media are 
eligible but only photographs of such 
may be submitted, not the originals. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS gantries 
should be mailed flat, not rolled, ad- 
dressed to: Cartoon Editor, Room 2115, 
ART INSTRUCTION, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, fully prepaid. 


RESPONSIBILITY art INSTRUC- 


TION will take every reasonable precau- 
tion for the safe handling of entries but 
assumes no responsibility in case of loss 
or damage. 


TIME LIMIT The contest opens March 


15th and closes at five o’clock on June 
Ist. Drawings received later cannot be 
considered. 


JUDGING Drawings will be judged on 
the basis of originality and of art qual- 
ity. In order that caricatures may be 
judged for likeness to subject, contes- 
tants should select nationally known per- 
sons. “Gag” cartoons will be judged to 
a considerable degree on the merit of the 
gag itself, though art quality will be 


* PRIZES 


Ist Prize $100.00 
2nd Prize 50.00 
3rd Prize 25.00 
4th Prizes 

(4), each, 5.00 
5th Prizes 

(18), each, 3.00 

















HENRIK IBSEN 
By Olaf Gulbransson 
From “‘Modern Caricaturists”’ 
by H. R. Westwood 
L. Dickson Ltd., London 


held highly important. Cartoons that are 
less dependent upon idea will be judged 
more on art quality. Caricatures of types 
such as politicians, boulevardiers, tramps. 
bigwigs, etc., will be judged under the 
heading of cartoons rather than cari- 
catures. The decision of the judges will 


be final. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS 


A complete list of prize winners will be 
mailed to each entrant in the contest 
within two weeks of the judgment. 


REPRODUCTION OF PRIZE 


WINNING DRAWINGS 
In the August number of ART IN- 
STRUCTION prize winning drawings 
will be reproduced, and perhaps others— 
a complete pictorial report of the contest. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS 

Prize winning drawings shall become the 
property of ART INSTRUCTION. All 
others will be returned to entrants 
shortly after the judgment, provided en- 
tries are accompanied by fifteen cents in 
stamps to cover packing and postage. 
However, if a traveling exhibit should 
be planned, ART INSTRUCTION re- 
serves the right to hold entries for this 
purpose for the duration of the exhibits. 


AGREEMENT Submission of a draw- 


ing in this contest presupposes a thor- 
ough knowledge of and agreement with 
the rules of the contest. 





To help you win 


To help you win, the Editors of Art In- 
struction have planned what amounts to 
a course in caricature and cartoon to be 
featured in the April, May and June 
numbers. You'll have a glimpse of some 
of the world’s great cartoonists, Daumier, 
Gavarni, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, Doré, 
Will Dyson, Art Young, Aaron Sopher 
and Gluyas Williams, to mention a few. 
In April comes a_ seven-page feature 
article on William Auerbach-Levy, one of 
America’s most noted caricaturists, an in- 
structor in the subject at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York. The cari- 


cature student shouldn’t miss this, nor 
the May issue with an instructive article 
showing how Denys Wortman creates 
“Metropolitan Movies,” a big syndicated 
newspaper feature. Gregory d’Alessio, 
celebrated “gag” cartoonist will tell you 
in June many practical things you'll 
want to know about the cartoon game, 
how to break into it, how to make a 
profitable business of it, and other jolly 
and instructive facts. These special num- 
bers will surprise you with their wealth 
of suggestions for your work in the con- 
test. The August number will carry a 
complete pictorial report of the Contest 
with reproductions of prize winners. If 


you don’t win a prize or even enter the 
contest you'll be amply repaid for your 
study in this fascinating field of graphic 
humor. The Editors intend that in the 
contest everybody will win something. 


This makes it easy to get these 
special feature numbers 


If you are not already a subscriber don’t 
you think you should accept our special 
offer of these four numbers—April, May, 
June and August—for $1.00? Or sub- 
scribe for a year for $3.00? Address: 
Art Instruction, Room 2115, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 
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WATERCOLOR 
FARES FORTH 


Author of 
MAKING WATERCOLOR 
BEHAVE 
and 


MAKING THE 
BRUSH BEHAVE 





Here is a book that will prove invaluable 
to the student working with watercolor. It 
also has a direct appeal to all those inter- 
ested in modern trends of art. Mr. 
O’Hara’s analysis of the contemporary field 
will sharpen the critical faculties of every 
reader. He discusses Restraint, Abstraction, 
Focus, Calligraphy, Rhythm, Non-objective 
Painting, Keyed Color, etc. 28 illustrations, 
10 in full color. At all bookstores, or 

publisher. $3. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS e 2 W. 45th Street « NEW YORK 






































A NEW MEDIUM FOR 
YOUR OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
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AQUA PASTEL 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 


Aqua Pastel is a most convenient medium for your 
outdoor sketching kit, for sketching or painting 
impressions on the spot. Aqua Pastel can be used 
in natural dry form as a pastel or, being soluble in 
water, individual effects can be washed in, by the 
use of a brush over the crayon work. 


Aqua Pastel is supplied in 26 selected colors, Black 
and White, and a range of 26 half-strength tints of 
each solid color. Sold separately or in assortments 
of twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six and forty-eight 
sticks, 

During sketching season consult your 

nearest Weber Artists’ Materials Dealer 

for your sketching supplies. 


F. WEBER CO.™™ 


Makers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors 
OIL—W ATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL—AQUA PASTEL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS DRAWING MATERIALS 
ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Dealers Everywhere 






















































You CAN'T N'T GO WRONG 
when you OL 


Sie OO for 
WALTER T. FOSTERS 


pop viartwo-books¢in-one 
entitled 


COMICS 


and 
MODERA 
CARTOON 


This, and other FOSTER titles, 
obtainable at your Avt Dealers’ 


























HERE’S WHAT THREE out. 
STANDING CARTOONISTS* SAY 
ABOUT THE NEW GILLOTT 
PEN, NO. 1290--WITH THE BENT 
_/__ UP POINT FOR CARTOONING! 
ory oe 











“I like the idea. They make as fine 
and definite line as the standard 290 
and when one wants strength and fat 
black lines they can do it. I like the 
Drawn with the new Gil flexibility and easy running. A sable 
lott No. 1290 by John hair brush has nothing on this new 
ata idea for freedom and fluidity” 


J. NORMAN LYND 
“Hooray! Hooray! The pens are swell”—DORMAN H. SMITH 





“I tried a number of them and they are PERFECT. All pen users 
will welcome them”—JOHN COULTHARD 


You, too, will be amazed at the flexibility and adapta- 
bility of the New GILLOTT No. 1290 Steel Pen. The 
point is bent up just enough to make it ideal for car- 
tooning, sketching, making advertising layouts and 
lettering. Try the New 1290 today. If your art supplier 
is not stocked, send 50¢ for a sample of six pens direct 


to 

ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
* The first three artists to try the New GILLOTT No. 1290 
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The Barbour Memorial Fountain in Belle Isle Park, Detroit, Michigan 
Rendered in Pencil by R. H. Millson 


Art Instruction 
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HARRY LEITH-ROSS AT WORK 
IN HIS STUDIO Cover 


“THE BARBOUR MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN” 
Pencil Sketch by R. H. Millson Page 








“SHADOWS ON MAGILL STREET” 
(COLOR REPRODUCTION) 
A Water Color by Harry Leith-Ross Page 





HARRY LEITH-ROSS DISCUSSES 
WATER COLOR PAINTING Page 
“GRANDPA’S MAGIC CHURN” 
(COLOR REPRODUCTION) 
By Ernest Hamlin Baker Page 





A Linoleum Cut by James D. Havens 


A NEW COLOR TECHNIC 


By Ernest Hamlin Baker Page BR A S h ] N 6 
— IN THE SUMMER SUN 


By Ernest W. Watson Page 








Basking in the summer sun should be on your 
THE THUMBNAIL SKETCH program for July and August. But stay in the 
By George Nelson Page shade long enough to read the summer num- 
UNDERSTANDING MODERN ART ies bers of ART INSTRUCTION, They will be loaded to 
A Discussion by Dr. William O. Stevens Page the gun’ls with features you won't want to miss. 
In July for instance. Jon Corbino — that 
robust young giant who reminds critics of 
cS Delacroix and Rubens. Five hitherto unpub- 
WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY lished drawings (full-page) with an article on 


Second in a Series on Window Display the artist by Wm. C. McNulty. 
By Polly Pettit Page 2:5 ‘ t 














SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS 
By J. I. Biegeleisen Page 





. Advertising Art—five pages of reproductions 
TOOLS AND MATERIALS from the Art Directors’ Show recently held in 
OF THE PAINTER’S CRAFT New York. 
Third in a Series Air Brust 
By Mylo Martellini Page 24 ree tency 





first article in a series on this tool 
d which has become indispensable in modern 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET OF advertising design. 

CARTOON EDITORS 


An Interview with Gregory d’Alessio Page 





In August A dramatic four-page demonstra- 
tion in full color showing the possibilities of the 


MEDIA AND METHODS Ben Day Process for reproducing colored pic- 
Presented by Arthur L. Guptill Page tures. 








Roi Partridge—writes about “Art Colonies 
and Sketching Grounds on the Pacific Coast”— 
A LITHOGRAPH BY GEORGE BELLOWS Page | illustrated by his own beautiful etchings. 

Cartoon Contest—a pictorial report of awards 
in Art Instruction Caricature and Cartoon Con- 
test. Don’t miss this. 

These are just a few of the highlights of these 
two numbers. And in the Fall there are more 
Ernest VW. Watson EDITORS Arthur L. Guptill big things coming. We'll tell you later— 


SOUNDINGS Page : 








BOOKS 
Comments on Books, New and Old 
Recommended for the Art Student’s Library Page 33 





ART INSTRUCTION: Published Monthly by WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 258 Atlantic St., Stamford, Conn., 
U.S.A. © EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. © Ralph Reinhold, President 
and Treasurer; Ernest W. Watson, Vice Pres.; Arthur L. Guptill, Vice Pres. © 35 cents a copy. Yearly subscription $3.00, pay- 
able in advance, to the U.S.A., U.S. Possessions, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. Foreign subscribers add $1.90 a year for postage. 
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{ WATER COLOR PAINTING Bi HARRY LEITH-ROSS) «suavows on macitt stREET 
Harry Leith-Ross has been an invigorating and a stabilizing factor in the devel- 








opment of an American tradition of painting. Equally brilliant in oil and water 
color, he has won many important prizes and honors for his work in both 
media. He is a member of the National Academy of Design, the New York 
Water Color Club, Philadelphia Water Color Club, and the American Water 
Color Society. Like many other prominent artists Leith-Ross has been sur- 
rounded by students who for many years have sought the privilege of his in- 
struction in Woodstock, Newport, Rockport, Gloucester, and in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, where he now resides. The water colors reproduced in this 


article were among those exhibited in his recent one-man show at the 


REPRODUCTIONS 


COURTESY TRICKER GALLERIES Tricker Galleries in New York 
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T WAS admiration for Winslow Homer's water colors 
l that first made me want to try that medium—this, 
and perhaps also a statement | had heard (attributed 
to Childe Hassam) that one could more nearly ap- 
proach the interpretation of light in water color than 
in oil. To me Winslow Homer is still the great master 
of water color, and the thrill of the search for light 
in that medium is something that has to be experi- 
enced to be appreciated. 

I am frequently asked which medium | prefer, oil 
or water color. It is hard to answer, as some subjects 
seem more suited to oil and others to water color. 
But the continual experimentation which water color 
requires and its accidental quality give it a fascina- 
tion which is hard to resist. 

The discussion which follows deals principally 

with practical matters which have much to do with 
one’s success in handling this medium. It is hoped 
that these suggestions, which grew out of my own 
experience, will help student readers who plan to 
paint in water color during the summer. 
MATERIALS Keep a complete list of your materials 
on the inside of your studio door, or on the door of 
your garage, so that it is the last thing you see before 
you go out to work. Sir Alfred East used to collect all 
his material the night before so that he would be 
sure to have everything ready when he started out 
the following morning. There is nothing so annoying 
or so discouraging as to find, when you have started 
work, that your pet brush has been left at home or 
that you have no paint-rag. So check your list before 
you leave the studio. Another thing—see that the 
caps of your color tubes will unscrew easily. If some 
are frozen on, it’s much easier to loosen them at 
home than in the field. Hot water or a burning match 
will do the trick. 

You will find the materials listed in Elliot O’Hara’s 
“Making Water Color Behave” very useful. Try vari- 
ous papers and colors until you find the quality of 
paper and the palette that best suit your own work. 
[ paint with tube colors and of course use the best 
paper available, rough surface. For small sketches | 
suggest the paper that comes in blocks. For larger 
work it is best to stretch the paper on ordinary oil 
stretcher-strips, tacking it to the strips with thumb- 
tacks. Wet the paper on both sides with clean water 
and a sponge before laying it on the stretcher. Don’t 
pull it tight when tacking it on: if you do it will rip 
when it contracts in drying. Just tack it on loosely. 
When it dries it will be drum tight. 

You should have a footstool to sit on, and either a 
cushion or some sort of inclined stand for your work. 
The usual camp-stool is much too high for comfort. 
Sometimes I use one of the small seats in my Station 
Wagon, using the back to sit on and the seat for a 
back rest. It works very well. 

A large palette is important. The tin backs of the 
usual water color boxes are not big enough. I find a 
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HARRY LEITH-ROSS 
Discusses Water 


Color Painting 


large hors d’ oeuvres platter with compartments quite 
suitable. If made of glass, I give it two coats of flat 
oil white which are allowed to dry thoroughly before 
using. A quart preserve jar with large neck and screw 
top is good for holding water. If I go out for the day 
| take along extra water in a two-quart container, 

Get in the habit of using a large brush. O'Hara 

recommends the Sign Painter’s Lettering Brush, flat, 
34-inch wide, ox-hair. ve found that a useful brush; 
also one %4-inch brush chiefly for making windows, 
another l-inch wide for large washes, and also one 
sable and one bristle brush for, occasional use. The 
latter is an aid in removing a wash or picking out a 
highlight. Wherever possible, however, leave white 
paper for highest lights. Sometimes the edge of a 
razor blade (Gem or Ever-Ready) wil! scratch out a 
highlight effectively. A small sponge is handy for 
removing large washes. Rubber cement offers an ef- 
fective means for keeping highlights fresh and clean. 
Paint it on areas that you wish to keep free of color. 
You can run your washes right over the cement. Re- 
move the cement by rubbing with your finger when 
the picture is almost finished. 
CHOICE OF SUBJECT Simple subjects are the best, 
those that can be easily and quickly stated and 
which require little or no rearrangement. Don’t try 
anything too involved. If you are doing sunlight 
where shadows are an integral part of your design, 
start your picture half an hour or forty-five minutes 
before the shadows are just right. In other words 
anticipate your effect. Remember that the light gets 
warmer as the sun drops towards the horizon. Conse- 
quently you must exaggerate your color, both be- 
cause the evening light is warmer and also because 
any work done out of doors must be slightly exag- 
gerated in color in order to lock right indoors. Re- 
member, too, that when you make your warm colors 
slightly warmer than you actually see them, you 
must also make your cool colors (those in shadow 
or those which reflect a blue sky) slightly bluer. 
Yellow calls out a blue complementary. 

Try to keep your picture in the shade while you 
work. Sometimes if you sit on the step of your car 
its shadow will shade your paper. An umbrella is 
also useful and an ordinary black one, clamped on a 
pole, is better than the white variety usually sold in 
the art stores. By the way, don’t wear white or light 
colored clothes: the warm sunlight will reflect back 
on your paper and when you bring your work in- 
doors you will find that what you thought was a nice 
sunny and warm-toned picture is really much too 
cold in color. 

I recommend the old-fashioned finder for selecting 
a subject. It helps to cut out all extraneous matter 
and frames your motif. I use one made of heavy card- 
board that fits conveniently in my pocket and which 
is the same proportion, both in the opening and in 
outside contour, as the paper on which I am going to 
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work. Keep your mind always alert for ideas and 
have pencil and paper available for jotting them 
down. I often get new motifs on my way home from 
work, 

Don’t hunt too long for your subject. Use the first 
one you see that gives you a thrill. Once you start 
work the motif will grow on you. It is advisable 
to take a small sketch-pad along. I usually place my 
finder on the pad and run my pencil along either 
the outside or the inside edge. Thus I have a space 
marked on the pad which is the same proportion as 
my paper. Then I make a five-minute pencil sketch. 
in which the large masses and values are indicated. 
While making it I get a mental picture of the com- 
pleted painting firmly established in my mind: con- 
sequently the actual execution is easier. 


DESIGN Remember that design is very important. 
Your preliminary sketch is of great help in studying 
the composition of your picture. Study the masters 
of black and white, and the best of the moderns. See 
what they do in the way of balance of mass and line. 
how they use shadows and how they attain rhythm. 
Study the work of Wanda Gag, Robert Riggs, George 
Jo Mess and others. Study also Albert Ryder, and 
El Greco’s marvelous “The Agony in the Garden,” 
and the work of such men as Preston Dickinson. 
Charles Sheeler, Alfred Maurer, and Henry Lee Me- 
Fee. You will see how all-important abstract design 
is to them. You can usually turn reproductions of 
their work upside down and the effect in abstract 
design is just as handsome. 
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COLOR BY HARRY LEITH-ROSS 


COURTESY TRICKER GALLERIES 


COLUR Some advise the wetting of paper over its 
whole surface before starting to work. Possibly this 
is of help for certain subjects where the edges are 
mostly soft, but as a rule you will find that this is a 
waste of valuable time. Certain painters use the dry 
method and others one that is more wet. Often they 
combine both methods. In any case, try not to make 
your method obvious. Make the onlooker wonder 
how you did it. I marvel at the technical mastery 
of some of the great Dutchmen, among them Jacob 
Maris and Weissenbruch. Don’t mix your pigment 
too freely on the palette. Mix it on the paper by 
adding fresh clean color to a patch that is still wet 
with another color. In big washes be careful not to 
tip your paper too much or your wash will dry 
quickly, with disappointing results. Try to keep the 
color as pure as possible and remember that it dries 
lighter; so put it on quite a bit darker than you see 
it. Do it with one brush stroke if possible. Overpaint- 
ing soon looks overworked. Study nature for your 
harmonies. She will rarely fail you, and if you have a 
gift for individual color don’t be afraid to use it. 


MOVEABLE OBJECTS AND FORM Make use of form 
to emphasize your design. In straight landscape don’t 
neglect foregrounds—nor overwork them. See that 
they are solid. Where the ground shows form, accen- 
tuate that form sufficiently to show its bulk but don’t 
do it with a series of conventional curves. If you do 
that you will lose all character and your work will 
look mannered and cheap. One so often sees pictures 
which have excellent skies and passable middle dis- 
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tances but which have foregrounds which show that 
the artist got quite tired before he reached that part 
of the picture. If you have moveable objects in your 
picture, such as figures, animals and ships, or if there 
are rapidly changing cloud effects, try to get them in 
early before they have gone forever, and, particularly 
with the figures, be careful with the drawing. In 
“The House Painters” (reproduced) I was lucky in 
having two successive sunny mornings. I spent a good 
deal of time with the drawing the first morning, 
especially the workmen and the truck. On the sec- 
ond morning the truck was not in quite the same 
place but by changing my own position I was able 
to get about the same angle on it, and, having all the 
drawing, it was not difficult to add the very dark 
color which was the last thing done to the picture. 
INDOOR WORK Make your water color at one go if 
you possibly can. However, it sometimes pays to 
come back a second time on a large study where a 
certain effect of light is essential, and where shad- 
ows are important in your design. If you have to do 
work indoors after you come home, do it as soon as 
possible before your first impression is lost. Work 
bravely as if the scene were before you and use a 
big brush. 


“The House Painters”—Water Color by Harry Leith-Ross 
Awarded Geo. A. Zabriskie Prize, American Water Color 
Society 1937 
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COLOR BY HARRY LEITH - ROSS 


COURTESY TRICKER GALLERIES 


Finally, remember that the accomplishment of 
anything worth while requires constant study and 
effort. Keep eternally at it. Don’t be discouraged if 
you see little improvement from day to day. But at 
the end of a Summer of painting, compare your latest 
work with your first attempts—then you will have a 
measure of your success. 
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A NEW COLOR TECHNIC 
By Ernest Hamlin Baker ” 


HAVE been asked to describe my handling of color 
; in the painting, “Grandpa’s Magic Churn,” which, 
accurately speaking, is as much a colored drawing as 
it is a painting—perhaps more so. It might be of in- 
terest to know that this is the first time, since I orig- 
inated this technic, that I have disclosed its working 
details. I do so now with the feeling that those whose 
experimental urge leads them to examine its further 
possibilities may find pleasure similar to mine in the 
behavior of color when handled this way. 

Let me assure the reader at the outset that the 
actual work is not as labored and involved as its de- 
scription might imply. As any worker knows, technics 
gather speed with repetition. Furthermore, any 
painting procedure that builds structurally from the 
bottom to the top, tends to avoid time-wasting mis- 
takes. 

Transparency is the basic idea upon which this 
technic has been built, transparency, whether in the 
lights or the darks. If done properly there results a 
deep glow of color, coming up from underneath as 
in mosaics, and creating an effect of richness and 
depth. In no case are the lights loaded, opacity of 
color being at all times avoided. It is because of this 
transparency that the need of preliminary color 
sketches for the artist’s own clarification is practically 
eliminated. This is due to the fact that the quality of 
transparency will, within reason, render any color 
harmonious with its surroundings. Hence I have come 
to solve my color problems directly on the “finish,” 
resulting, incidentally, in another economy of time. 

I shall start my description at the stage in the 
process where my composition has been solved, the 
black and white values determined in a very com- 
plete study, and this study, in turn, subjected to a 
linear stylization after the manner of the detail re- 
produced at full size on page 11. 

My first step was to mark off on a sheet of illustra- 
tion board*the space to be occupied by the painting. 
This space I covered with a coat or two of thinned 
white shellac, tinted with yellow oil paint, to serve 
as a sort of sizing. 

Then I traced down my stylized outline drawing 
and inked it in with pen and black waterproof ink. 
All traces of pencil lines were then removed with a 
kneaded eraser—I call it “the divine” kneaded. 

Having set my oil palette, | mixed forty-four of 
what I call “local” colors, one color for each pictorial 
object. By that I mean the actual color I wanted the 
object to be when all considerations of light, shadow, 
and environmental colors were set aside. 

These forty-four dabs of “local” color were laid on 
another palette and numbered. On a sheet of paper 


On page opposite 


Reproduction of a four-color illustration made by Ernest Hamlin 
Baker as an advertisement for the Dairy Industries Exposition Adver- 
tising Campaign. The original drawing, which was about twice this 
size, was executed in the new technic described in this article 
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I wrote the name of each object in the picture and 
opposite it set down the number of the color intended 
for it. 

Then with an ordinary red sable water color brush 
and generous dippings into a thinning medium of 
two parts refined turpentine to one part oil of copal 
varnish, | laid-in on each object or pictorial element, 
its “local color.” Followed the rubbing down—per- 
haps some would call it “serubbing”—process, in 
which, with a stiff, flat bristle brush the color in each 
area is stroked-in and the excess pigment removed 
until the ink lines underneath show clearly (merely 
to certify transparency). This rubbing down gives 
controllable texture as well as transparency, the color 
acting as a dye. 

Each color is applied to its area and rubbed down 
before the other colors are painted on. The adjacent 
areas can be wiped clean of any pigment that has in- 
truded upon them by accident. The lights are ob- 
tained by still further rubbing, sometimes with a 
clean bristle brush or a piece of folded muslin, some- 
times with touches of the finger or the “divine” 

Continued on page 31 
See illustrations on pages 10 and 11 









Reproduction of Baker’s first pencil sketch for “Grandpa’s Magic Churn” 
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The drawing on the opposite 
page is a preparatory study 
for an illustration by Ernest 
Hamlin Baker for the Dairy 
Industries Series depicting 
the first serving of ice cream 
by Dolly Madison in the 
White House. A similar 
study for “Grandpa’s Magic 
Churn” was destroyed, but 
we show this one to demon- 
strate an interesting step in 
Baker’s method of work. 


The drawing was made 
with lithograsher’s black 
crayon on a medium smooth 
paper. The blade of a knife 
was freely used for lighten- 
ing tones 

















































































These cuts show de- 
tails of Baker's pre- 
liminary drawings (ex- 
act size) for “Grand. 
pa’s Magic Churn” 

the upper one being a 
meticulous, natural- 
istic rendering, and 
the lower one a styl- 
ized rendering such as 
the artist always 
makes before he be- 
gins his color render- 
ing. The stylized 
drawing made on 
tracing paper was laid 
over the first line 
drawing 





























LET'S GO 
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TENTH IN A SERIES BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


I stopped my 1923—yes, °23—Packard touring car on the almost impassable 
country road in front of this deserted house. The structure is nothing to brag 
about architecturally but from an artist’s point of view that is an advantage. 
Given an old shambles of this sort, one is entirely free to impose his will upon 
it. He does not hesitate to monkey with both form and detail. He can add or 
subtract a story, knock the wavering lines still further out of plumb, and rip 
clapboards off at will—on paper, of course. 

On the whole this is a fair portrait of the old Milton place in the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts. Sitting on the running-board, | first sketched the scene 
in pencil, lightly, juggling the sheds and trees about until they suited the com- 
position. Then | rendered it with my pen—medium fine point—keeping in 
mind my intention to use the brush later. The watercolor washes, which appear 
gray in the reproduction, are gray, green, and orange in the original: just 
enough color to give life to the sketch. It’s dangerous to use bright color. Sepia 
with a touch of blue added occasionally is rather pleasant. After the color 
dried, I worked over the drawing again with the pen. The original is slightly 
larger than the reproduction. 

This subject interested me so much that I decided to do a color print of it. 
The Prairie Printers, a print society of the Middlewest, of which | am a member, 
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WOODBINE Reproduction of a Linoleum Block in color by Ernest W. Watson 


had invited me to make the 1932 member-print and this seemed to be a good 
subject for it. Accordingly I planned a design that could be printed with three 
linoleum blocks. The result is seen in the halftone reproduction. I show this 
print here because it illustrates an interesting adaptation of subject to technic. 
Compact masses in the print take the place of delicacy in the pen technic. One 
does not need to be told that the brush was used in the preliminary studies 
for the print: the carving tools generally follow the brush strokes throughout. 
Although there were but three blocks, seven colors were used in the print, the 
blocks being so designed that each block could easily be inked with more than 
one color. About two hundred and fifty prints were pulled from these blocks. 
Yet the blocks were not worn out, in spite of the rather fine detail of parts, 
such as the tree branches. But it will be noted that those branches support one 
another. That is, they form a rather closely-woven web and in addition are sup- 
ported by the mass of foliage beyond—one reason for designing that foliage 
in mass, 

Incidentally, the making of woodcuts or linoleum cuts is excellent discipline 
for any artist whether or not he is seriously interested in the medium. Any 
student of painting can add measurably to his sense of design by the practice 
of this technic which makes one. think before leaping to canvas or paper. 
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on THE MAKING OF PICTURES and 
THE THUMBNAIL ShETCH 


by GEORGE NELSON 











— fact that the basis of any 
good picture, from time im- 
memorial, has been a design, broad 
and simple, is one that we must 
grasp if we are to get anywhere in 
this business of making pictures. 
From this point of view it is inter- 
esting to look at painters’ sketches, 
drawings which have been con- 
sidered as works of sufficient merit 
to be placed in museums and pri- 
vate collections. Take a sketch by 
Claude, often little more, appar- 
ently, than a scribble, but with a 
composition that will defy the 
most careful analysis; or look at 
some of Turner's studies, or a 
water color by Cotman, or some of 
Sir Alfred East’s landscape notes. 
Technically they frequently have 


no more tricks than those pos- 
sessed by the merest beginner. 


Simply and rapidly done, they are 
nevertheless decidedly pleasant to 
look at, and their great skill be- 
comes apparent only after consid- 
erable examination. Pictorial com- 
position is a most elaborate sub- 
ject, and most of us haven't time 
enough to sketch, let alone read 
books about it. There are a num- 
ber of things one can do, however. 
Magonigle suggests sketching ob- 
jects with which one is unfamiliar: 











clouds, boats, trees, and other ir- 
regular forms. | have also heard 
two excellent water colorists sing 
the praises of still lifes as a means 
of loosening one up. The practice 
with which | have had most expe- 
rience, and the one which seems 
to bring one about to the desired 
“painter's approach” with less ef- 
fort and more directness than any 
other is the thumbnail sketch. 

It is about the size of a postage 
stamp, to start with, and is done 
with a soft pencil. Under these 
circumstances it will be found 
rather difficult to be tight. And 
while one might go on doing trees. 
boats, and flower pots in the same 
old dry way, when one is con- 
fronted by a space an inch square 
and a soft pencil there is abso- 
lutely 
about the biggest, and only the 


nothing to do but worry 


biggest, elements in the composi- 
tion. Also, under such conditions, 
“technic,” the great bugbear of the 
novice in sketching, especially pen- 
cil sketching, is reduced to its 
proper place. 

| have found that a good pro- 
cedure is to make two or three tiny 
sketches, locating the masses of 
black, gray, and white, and then to 
work at a somewhat larger scale, 
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keeping the same breadth and simplicity gt 


of pattern, but introducing a bit more it 

drawing, to make sure that I wasn’t fool- Varies. 

ing myself. These larger sketches not Toe 
only simplify making the final one, but ; ee 


provide a tremendous incentive, because 
they are almost invariably better. 
Make lots of thumbnail sketches. 
They are easy and don’t take any time, 
and once one becomes interested in 
making decorative patterns, the old feel- 
ing of reverence for the sacredness of 
subjects rapidly disappears. If a shadow 
spoils an otherwise good sketch, why 
not leave it out? No one will care. 
Should a tree, or a flight of steps be em- 
barrassing, move them, or omit them. If 
your conscience bothers you, get a 
camera and take a good, accurate pho- 
tograph of the scene—take several if it 
will make you feel any better—and then 
make the sketch as seems best. A good 
practice to indulge in occasionally, if 
one is particularly squeamish about 
omitting things, is to make one’s thumb- 
nail sketches, and then turn one’s back 
to the subject and make the sketch from 
the little ones. This may mystify the on- 
lookers, but it will result in an omission 
of a large part of the trimmings, and is 
likely to produce a considerably better 
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sketch. From the thumbnail sketch one sete eee oe 
can progress to numerous variations, 


working in line rather than value, in 
color, and in combinations. Make large 
sketches, using materials such as Conté, 
or litho sticks, or charcoal which force 
you to keep the broad simplicity of the 
miniatures. And keep away, for a time, 
from anything resembling a careful 
drawing. If you have a choice between 
making one careful sketch and four 
rapid ones, do the four and buy a pic- 
ture postcard of the first. 

Try sketches on paper two feet square, 
and pretend you are making a thumb- 
nail sketch. It’s good fun, and not as 
easy as it sounds. Because a sketch is 
rapidly done is no excuse for bad draw- 
ing; and good drawing, which is largely 
suggestion, is not only much more effec- 
tive and interesting than the painful 
rendering of every part of a sheet, but is 
infinitely more difficult. If these efforts 
are sincere attempts to make a truthful 
sketch—-and “truthful” does not by any 
means imply photographic—it will be 
rather surprising to note the greatly in- 
creased facility when it is necessary to 
make a careful and accurate drawing. 

There is not any need to confine these 
overgrown thumbnail sketches to black 
and white. With large sheets of rough: 
paper and big brushes the same can be 
done in water color. Draw with the 
brush, and try again for effectiveness 
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from simplicity. Think of Cotman, who could do a 
tree with one wash. Run washes as wet as possible, 
and if they drip off the board onto your lap, get a 
raincoat, but don’t run them any drier. And it is also 
good to remember that a palette of seven colors is 
twice as good as one of fourteen; and that since pure 
colors are expensive, there isn’t much sense in mixing 
three of them to make mud; and that inasmuch as 
good paper is also expensive, it isn’t a bad idea to 
leave as much of it showing as possible. 

The thumbnail sketches here shown are for the 
most part studies for larger sketches. Others were just 
made as experiments in the arrangement of values, 
and still others were copied from pictures, in an at- 
tempt to discover their basic patterns. The more of 
these you do, the better you will like them, and the 
more reasons you will find for continuing. They keep 
your pencil moving when there isn’t ordinarily time 
to sketch, they encourage breadth and _ boldness, 
qualities which will begin to appear in your more 
careful work, and by the use of vague and indistinct 
forms will stimulate the imagination, and in this way 
will help to get rid of tightness, which is the one 
thing, more than any other, that will prevent one from 
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making decent sketches. Ruskin on this all-important 
point has something to say in his comparison between 
Reynolds and Hobbema: “A few strokes of the pencil, 
or dashes of color, will be enough to enable the im- 
agination to conceive a tree; and in those dashes of 
color Sir Joshua Reynolds would have rested, and 
would have suffered the imagination to paint what 
more it liked for itself, and grow oaks, or olives, or 
apples out of the dashes of color at its leisure. On the 
other hand, Hobbema .. . smites the imagination on 
the mouth, and bids it be silent, while he sets to work 
to paint his oak of the right green.” 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL + A LITHOGRAPH BY GEORGE NELSON 


June 1938 


Compare this lithograph by Nelson with the preliminary pencil sketch on 
the opposite page. Note that in the sketch he had already made his decision 
as to what the pictorial values would be. The design in the litho is essen- 


tially the same—the print is as simple, big and handsome as the sketch 
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Understanding Modern Art 


MORE DISCUSSION OF THOSE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
by Dr. William 0. Stevens 


Under the heading “Understanding Modern Art” we present from month to month brief discussions by vari- 
ous contributors on controversial developments in art. What Warren Wheelock had to say about Braque and 
Waugh in the April issue has aroused varied sentiments among our readers: some of high approval, others of 
undisguised resentment. Among the former is the assistant director of one of our biggest art museums. Repre- 
senting the violent objectors is a subscriber who writes: “I hope you eliminate the rubbish of Warren Whee- 
lock. I think he is ‘that mouse’ eating away at your otherwise sound ideas of art.” The author of that diatribe 
should really be grateful to Warren Wheelock for inciting Dr. Stevens to write the scholarly reply which we 


take pleasure in printing below. Editors 


Mr. Warren Wheelock, in the April issue of Art Jn- 
struction, explains why “The Yellow Cloth” by Braque 
is worthy of being awarded the thousand-dollar prize 
as compared with the picture by Mr. Waugh, which 
the public liked. As one who has loved pictures for 
many years, | venture to express the opinion of a 
layman art-lover who is not convinced by Mr. Whee- 
lock’s reasoning. 

In the Eighteenth Century Lessing, the German 
critic, in an essay called “Laécoon,” showed that the 
various branches of art had their own spheres, and 
though these spheres may overlap, sculpture, for ex- 
ample, must not try to get the effect of poetry, nor 
painting that of music. Artists should recognize both 
the powers and the limitations of their media. Thus 
poetry, dealing with words, must appeal to the emo- 
tions through the mind, although certain effects of 
music are approximated; on the other hand music 
appeals directly to the emotions, being the most ab- 
stract of the arts, though it may also achieve certain 
descriptive effects of poetry. But painting should not 
set out to try to do the thing that music accom- 
plishes—that is, to appeal directly to the emotions— 
because that is not what painting is for, or what 
painting can ever succeed in doing. Painting must 
deal with images. 

Just what is a painting for? As I see it, a painting 
is an imaginary window on the wall, through which 
one may see a vision of beauty as the artist has con- 
ceived it, and as the person who looks at it can read- 
ily appreciate. This beauty is “graphic”; that is, it 
represents objects that the eye recognizes in the 
world of nature so arranged and treated as to give 
the effect of imaginative beauty. But to do that the 
picture must make sense; and must have human sig- 
nificance. Now such a picture has careful design, for 
it is “composed,” as we say. But that is not its chief 
reason for existence. If design is everything, let a 
man make rugs or wallpaper. But a picture should be 
more than a mere pattern. 

Mr. Wheelock reasons that Braque’s painting is 
great because “he does not strive to please anybody 
but himself,” that “he dictates and organizes the line, 
pattern, and color structures in a purely arbitrary 
manner till the parts assume the shape of an ideal- 
ized picture that has evolved in his mind.” If this be 
true we are bound to believe that anything a man 
chooses to do is all right because he chooses to do it. 
This means that there are no longer any standards of 
drawing or painting, no necessity to represent what 
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one can recognize. Why not put the mouth in the 
forehead and sprout an extra arm from the shoulder, 
or paint trees growing with their roots in the sky 
and the branches in the ground? The artist can al- 
ways claim that it helps his “design.” Since he “dic- 
tates” everything it makes no difference what he puts 
on his canvas. There’s nothing more for the critic to 
say. Out of this process of reasoning has spawned all 
the vagaries of “Modern Art,” of which Braque is an 
example. Nothing is too absurd. You can’t even cari- 
cature it. Repeatedly, paintings done in burlesque 
have been treated with grave enthusiasm by judges 
and critics. This kind of painting abandons all stand- 
ards and leads to the most insane performances. In- 
deed, an exhibition in Paris not long ago of paint- 
ings done by lunatics is said to have looked exactly 
like any show of “Modern Art.” Are there to be no 
standards in art except what the painter happens to 
feel like doing? 

Mr. Wheelock condemns the painting by Mr. 
Waugh because it is “photographic,” meaning that 
it looks like nature. All the Old Masters then will 
have to be damned as photographic too. Are Braque 
and his kind the only ones to know what art is? Mr. 
Waugh has designed his painting, but it is skilfully 
subordinated to a vision of sea rolling in on a rocky 
shore. People liked the picture because as they 
looked on it they got the feel of the ocean, the wet 
rocks, the air full of spray, and the gray sky suggest- 
ing the rising storm. It stirred their imagination and 
brought back memories of the sea. When they looked 
at the Braque picture it did not make sense to them, 
however much it pleased Monsieur Braque himself. 
Let’s take an American marine artist much greater 
than Mr. Waugh, Winslow Homer. Was he just a 
photographer, too, because he was fool enough to 
represent nature instead of misrepresenting it? 

No, | suspect that this “Modern Art” is largely the 
work of conscienceless Parisian art dealers and art 
critics, who boast that they can put anybody “over,” 
especially on the gullible American public. Matisse 
and Picasso both came to their fame in that way. 

Finally, if Mr. Wheelock is right, there’s no use in 
art schools, none whatever in continuing the publica- 
tion of your magazine. Why have Art Instruction if 
anyone can be a great painter by “dictating in a 
purely arbitrary manner” anything he slaps on the 
canvas, when there’s no more use for perspective, 
anatomy, color harmony, or all the other things an 
artist used to study? 
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Jj. l. BIEGELEISEN 


INSTRUCTOR AT THE 
SCHUOL UF INDUSTRIAL ART 
NEW YORK 


Although Silk Screen stencils have been used 
for the past forty years and Silk Screen 
printing has become an important industry, 
competing with other forms of mechanical re- 
production, the process is relatively unfamil- 
iar to artists, students, and teachers. In “Silk 
Screen Printing Process” by J. I. Biegeleisen 
and E. J. Busenbark (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc.) the rather amazing possibilities of 
this technic have been effectively demon- 
strated. We have asked Mr. Biegeleisen to 
prepare two articles which will reveal the 
principle of Silk Screen printing and instruct 
the student in its use as a hand craft. In the 
second article, to appear in the July number, 
the author will give explicit directions for 
procedure. Editor 
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Street Scene in 8 colors reproduced by The Silk Screen Method 











From SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Silk Screen stencil printing is essen- 
tially a process in which the stencil 
bearing the design to be reproduced is 
permanently affixed to a screen or 
ground consisting of silk, organdy, or metal cloth. 
Paints or other printing mediums are forced through 
the stencil and deposited on the printing surface, thus 
forming a facsimile of the original design. The 
method is known as the Silk Screen process because, 
originally, silk was exclusively employed for the 
screen. 





The vital difference between printing designs with 
the old familiar shipping-case type of stencil and 
printing from modern screen stencils is that in the 
latter method the stencil is an integral part of the 
screen. Permanently combining the stencil with the 
fine mesh of the silk makes it unnecessary to employ 
bridges or ties to hold in place the centers or island 
parts of the stencil, such as occur in the letters D and 
Q. This simple elimination of the bridges or ties com- 
pletely revolutionized stencil printing by vastly im- 
proving the appearance of the prints, by making 
quantity production practicable, and by extending 
the application of the process to an unlimited variety 
of subjects. 

Inasmuch as the process originated in the adver- 
tising field, it naturally came into extensive use in 
that field first. Screen printing was next introduced 
into the textile industry by batik dyers, who learned 
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that instead of having to wax designs on cloth by 
hand, thus making an original design on each piece 
of material, their designs could be repeated mechani- 
cally on a quantity basis by applying dyes to the 
cloth by means of a screen stencil. Adoption of the 
process by the general textile industry was the next 
logical step. 

Use of the process for printing decorative designs, 
lettering, trade-marks, and instructions on manufac- 
tured articles, came more slowly; but, once started, 
it spread rapidly, and within the past few years has 
increased with amazing speed. Today the process is 
used for applying designs to such diverse objects as 
chests, tables, beds, bookends, and other household 
articles, including nursery furniture and toys; for 
printing on machinery, storage batteries, corrugated 
shipping containers, vacuum-cleaner bags, automo- 
bile-tire covers, lampshades, greeting cards, pinball 
games, cloth novelties, and bridge-table covers. It is 
used in printing wallpaper and decorative wall 
panels; for applying colorful designs to oilcloth and 
waterproof paper for bathrooms, ete. By means of 
it, type matter and decorations are applied to milk, 
drug, and cosmetic bottles and containers, as well as 
to household glassware and ceramics. It is used in 
making decalcomanias of designs to be placed on 
show ‘windows, on the sides of trucks, busses, street 
cars, and machinery. Very recently new methods have 
been developed for etching designs on glass signs, dis- 
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play cases, table glassware, chromium, and other 
highly finished modern metals. Searcely a month 
passes in which the process is not applied to some new 
product, or in some new manner; yet the application 
of screen printing to industry is still in its infancy. 

With the rapid development of the process in in- 
dustry, a similar place has been maintained in the 
field of advertising, wherein new materials and new 
treatments are being constantly employed. 

Silk, organdy, or for that matter, all fabrics, con- 
sist of interwoven fibre threads forming a meshwork. 
The size of the mesh varies with each fabric. Cheese- 
cloth, for example, has a comparatively large mesh: 
the special silk used in Silk Screen printing, called 
bolting cloth, is woven much more finely than cheese- 
cloth, and hence has a finer or smaller mesh. 

If we pour paint on a piece of cheesecloth, the 
paint will flow through immediately and of its own 
accord. On the other hand, if we use a fabric with a 
finer mesh, like that found in bolting cloth, and re- 
peat the same pouring experiment, a longer time will 
be required for the paint to seep through. This is an 
important fact to bear in mind, because it explains 
one of the factors in the choice of stencil material. 

If you have been performing this experiment men- 
tally you will have found that a loose piece of ma- 
terial is quite an awkward, cumbersome thing to 
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handle in painting, just as little girls find a doily awk- 
ward to sew on, until they adjust it in a hoop. So, in 
order to make our bolting cloth more practicable, let 
us tack it into a rigid wooden frame 10” by 14”, much 
in the fashion of a canvas on an artist’s frame. The 
frame with the tightly-stretched silk on it, comprises, 
and will henceforth be referred to, as the Screen. 
Let us place the screen, with the silk side down, 
flat on a drawing board. Now we pour some red color 
paste onto the screen. We have agreed before, that 
the paint will seep very slowly through the mesh of 
a finely woven silk. To hasten the penetration of the 
paint, we use a spreader, technically known as a 
squeegee. This is nothing more than a stiff piece of 
rubber sandwiched between two slabs of wood, like 
a ruggedly-constructed windshield wiper. We use this 
squeegee to push the paint across and through the 
screen. Now let us raise the screen and see what our 
experiment has wrought. We find that we have deco- 
rated our drawing board with a red area 10” by 14”. 
If anything, this should serve not only as an experi- 


Left; Silk dress materia! printed with dyes by the Screen process 


Below: Patterns applied by the Screen process to curved glass objects 
with paints, lacquers and ceramics 


From SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





ment, but should also teach us a lesson. Before we 
commence to squeegee again, we should be certain 
that the surface we really want to decorate is in its 
place on the drawing board under the screen. By the 
way, we do not have to limit our printing to paper 
and cardboard. With the same stencil, we can print 
just as easily on all sorts of board, wood, cork, metal, 
glass, linoleum, felt, cloth, velvet, leather, fur, cellu- 
loid and cellophane, and many other surfaces. 

So far we have facilitated matters by stretching the 
silk on a frame, rather than handling it loosely. Can 
we further facilitate the handling of the entire screen 
so that it will not have to be lifted, set in place, ad- 
justed, and re-adjusted? We can accomplish this 
easily by hinging the frame on the long side so that it 
may be raised and lowered like the top of a cigar 
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box. Thus when the frame is lowered it will always 
come to rest in exactly the same position, since the 
hinges permit only an up and down movement of 
the frame. The screen as it is now, can only be used 
for an over-all coating of a flat surface such as re- 
sulted from our experiment. 

Let us paste a 2” square piece of paper on the 
under side of the silk. This time we shall place a 
sheet of white paper under the screen. Now we go 
through the steps of pouring in the red paint, and 
squeegeeing it across the screen. Raising the screen 
when this is done, we find the result of our efforts: 
a 2” white square on a red painted ground. For the 
sake of variety and artistic diversion, let us cut a 
flower-shaped silhouette of paper, and paste that on 
the under side of the silk. Going through the same 
steps, and then raising the frame, we find, not without 
surprise, a white silhouette of a flower upon a red 
ground. This imaginary demonstration characterizes 
in essence, the principle of Silk Screen printing, 
namely; if a part of the silk screen is blocked out. 
and paint is squeegeed over the whole surface of the 
silk, the paint will flow through the open area, but 
will not penetrate where the silk has been blocked- 
out. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how this 
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principle, as simple as it is, can be used in doing 
more than merely duplicating a white square or 
flower on a red background. What are the features of 
the Silk Screen mode of reproduction, and how does 
it compare with the other graphic arts? It is inex- 
pensive: a compiete amateur stencil unit for repro- 
ducing designs or lettering, need not cost in excess of 
$3.00. This refers to the original expenditure. The 
cost of up-keep is trifling. It is important to note that 
the completion of one design does not end usefulness 
of the silk. When one job is finished (and you may 
have made thousands of prints), the silk can be 
washed, and another design may be printed from the 
same screen. 








Above: Woodcut style of design printed by Silk Screen process 


Below: Fashion figure printed with transparent colors by Silk Screen 
process 


From SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


This process is speedy and accurate. In a short time 
we can make a stencil. From this, at least 300 facsimile 
prints can be made in one hour. The trial and error 
element of woodblock printing is eliminated, and 
hairline registration is possible. 

Regardless of the ornateness and intricateness of 
the design, the printing operation is simple and uni- 
form. Since our tools have no complicated mechan- 
ism, and there are no involved manipulations, Silk 
Screen is a simple, interesting craft. 

We have seen that Silk Screen printing is not 
limited to one or even a few surfaces. It is flexible in 
its variety of printing media. You may choose from 
brilliant and pastel shades of inks, paints, waterproof 
Japan colors, fast dyes, opaque colors, water colors, 
transparent colors, etching compounds, or even glue 
and varnish. The resulting finish may be mat or 
glossy without affecting opacity. With Silk Screen, 
it is possible to print a lighter color such as gold, on 
a darker ground such as black, and yet retain the 
absolute color value of the gold, Silk Screen work is 
equally adaptable to broad contour drawings, and to 
drawings with intricate details and cross-hatched 


Continued on page 34 
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WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY 


Second in a Series of Articles on Window Display 


by POLLY PETTIT 


Polly Pettit writes with an authority based upon her ex- 
perience as a professional designer of displays. For eight 
years she was display director for a leading Fifth Avenue 
jewelry store. Recognizing the opportunity in this profes- 
sion for creative artists she founded the New York School 
of Display. Under her direction practicing designers in 
the field are preparing both young men and women for 
careers in this field of applied art. Editors 


HOW TO DU A DISPLAY 


}HE general level of display in our business streets 

throughout the country is low. Store follows up- 

on store with dull presentations of merchandise. 
There are outstanding exceptions, to be sure, from 
Fifth Avenue to Texas, but their number is still lam- 
entably few. Almost everyone has said to himself at 
one time or another while passing a window display, 
“I think I could do better than that!” And so any- 
one could who has a sense of taste, and the fitness of 
things, not forgetting a sense of “sell.” For display is 
selling. And beauty sells, as is evidenced by the 
weekly window changes in the foremost stores of the 
country. Beauty has an instinctive appeal, perceived 
by the untutored and the intellectual alike. Anyone 
can tell the difference between harmony and discord. 
Indifference on the part of merchants to the selling 
appeal of beauty loses many sales. Even a display of 
mousetraps may be beautifully and harmoniously 
arranged, its selling message presented with imagina- 
tion, thus stimulating the buying urge. And it costs no 





more! That is, it costs no more to arrange articles for 
sale in an orderly and pleasing manner. 

Let’s “do”—as we say—a display. Take any product 
—groceries, gowns or geraniums. Or, take blankets. 
Before we can sell blankets, by means of display, we 
have to know something about blankets. A little re- 
search reveals that the best blankets are made of 
“virgin” wool. Now most people haven't the remotest 
idea what virgin wool is. It’s the business of the dis- 
play to inform the passer-by, just as it is the sales- 
man’s function to inform the customer. And this is 
so, obviously, because no one buys except upon the 
strength of his or her own knowledge. Before a cus- 
tomer makes her decision to buy she asks innumer- 
able questions in order to find out the facts. The dis- 
play must anticipate these questions and answer 
them. Every bride and housewife is consciously or 
unconsciously asking herself, “What is the difference 
between this blanket and that?,” “Why should I pay 
more for one than for another?” It is up to the dis- 
play designer to discover the most convincing way to 
make it clear just what virgin wool is. This, then, is 
the selling idea. How shall we express it? What will 
appeal most to the passer-by? Shall we exhibit a pic- 
ture of a bride? This is always appealing, even to 
brides of 20 years ago. 

Now the part of the sheep from which virgin wool 
is taken is neither the coarse wool of the head nor 
the “shoddy” wool of the legs. 
The fine virgin wool from 
which these blankets are made 
is the luxurious wool of the 
body. In order to make this 
graphic let us exhibit a toy bed 
with a fine blanket of delicate 
color, folded and laid over it: a 
“life size” blanket and a tiny 
bed—minimizing the bed, em- 
phasizing the blanket. Posed on 
the blanket is a tiny sheep look- 
ing very pleased with itself, 
sheared of its virgin wool, but 
with legs and head still covered 
with the lower grade product. 
In order to be sure that there is 
no mistaking the selling idea, a 
copy card should form part of 
the arrangement. Here is our 
copy: “Little friend of the 
bride, the sheep, contributes his 
best and ‘virgin’ wool for these 
blankets by Kenwood. Last, they 
will, a lifetime.” 

Now we are ready to arrange 





Design for a window display by 
Dorothea Loth of the New York 
. School of Display 
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the display, first on paper, as a guide for the final in- 
stallation. (See wash drawing by Dorothea Loth.) 
The picture of the bride, not in the center because 


that is too obvious. Next, a pile of six blankets folded 
and tied with ribbon. Continuing to the left, a single 
blanket exposed in its box, leaning against the pile 
and one end of it brought forward in a soft curve. 
Now, proceeding to the right from the picture of the 
bride, let’s drape half of the length of a blanket from 
the pile of six in a graceful, curved line leading the 
eye to the toy bed with its blanket upon which is 
seen our smug and self-satisfied sheep which has gen- 
erously yielded the very best of its wool to make 
these superior blankets. 

What have we acer mplished? We've a bride in the 
‘background, large enough to arrest the attention of 
the passer-by; we have harmonious color in the blan- 
ket: we have graceful “lines” which assist the eye to 
see clearly and without confusion; we have humor- 
ous and telling interest in the sheep itself: we have 
led the eye successfully by means of the design in the 
arrangement to the copy card, which reveals unmis- 
takably and convincingly the selling message. 

Which brings us right back where we started. The 
purpose of display is to SELL. We’ve employed in- 
genuity to accomplish this purpose, we’ve used crea- 
tive effort in the process and our finished display con- 
forms to the principles of design arrangement, which 
not only assists the eye to see easily and without con- 
fusion but, at the same time, helps the mind to com- 
prehend more readily. We have delivered a selling 
message which must make the prospective purchaser 
think before she “leaps” to buy. And perhaps we’ve 
sold her a better blanket or six better blankets be- 
cause she is convinced of the wisdom of buying the 
best—an investment in lasting and wearing qualities. 
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Describing the display pictured above 

Let’s un-do the display above. Beginning backward, we have 
the finished window which presents precious jewels in an 
atmosphere which is luxuriously feminine. The arrangement 
consists of flowing curves; blossoms lend a pleasant note of 
spring. The appeal is frankly to woman’s vanity, expressed on 
the copy card with a quotation by Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Vain? Let it be so! Nature was her teacher,” followed by 
“Nature’s Gifts are many and fair, but none is fairer than the 
Gift of precious stones. And a lady’s vanity is pardonable, 
surely, when her jewels rival even the peacock’s splendor!” 
The porcelain figure emphasizes feminine appeal, and peacock 
feather fans repeat the note of grandeur provided by the preud 
birds in the painting. The painting has been the inspiration for 
this display. Here the artist’s contribution to display is invalv- 
able. Fine art renders a conspicuous service. Here art is 
brought to “the man in the street” who rarely visits a gallery 
or museum. And the business street is enriched. 


This has been a combined art problem and selling 
problem. The display designer is both a salesman and 
an artist. Here is creative work for the artist, a prac- 
tical application of all the years of training in color 
and design, plus, of course, a studied adaptation of 
art to selling. The poster artist, the advertising artist 
does no more, only in display the artist must learn 
to deal in three dimensions. A still life is a “display” 
in three dimensions before it is painted. The artist, 
more readily than any other, can adapt himself to 
the requirements of display as a profession. It is rec- 
ognized that the artist is needed in industry to design 
or redesign articles of use so that their beauty may 
invite our attention—the artist is also needed to pre- 
sent this merchandise, as beautifully, harmoniously 
and ingeniously as possible. This is display, a com- 
paratively new profession—a challenge to all with 
artistic inclination and ability. 


The next and subsequent articles by Mrs. Pettit will 
demonstrate established design principles applied to win- 
dow display arrangement. 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
OF THE PAINTER’S CRAFT 


N the presentation of the colors we are following a 

scheme of arrangement set up in all color research: 
colors follow each other according to their sequence 
in the spectrum. Yellow should be separated from 
blue by green; the red from blue by purple; and the 
black from the red by brown. You will see from this 
that the separating color is always the mixture of the 
two colors it separates. It is also a good layout for the 
colors on your palette. 

It is well to remember throughout this discussion 

that those colors requiring the least amount of oil to 
grind them into a stiff paste will retain their original 
tone longer than others which absorb much oi! in the 
grinding process. Linseed oil, no matter how treated 
or refined, will always yellow in time. It goes with- 
out saying that the ideal way to use colors would be 
as they come from the tube, but certain differences 
in the handling require a thinner paint for some. 
Turpentine is volatile and therefore would be the 
ideal diluent were it not for the fact that it disperses 
the oil too much, which can be seen in the matt dry- 
ing of colors painted with too much of it. The me- 
dium preferred by most painters and recommended 
by technicians is a mixture of equal parts of linseed, 
turpentine, and damar varnish. 
YELLOWS Cadmium was discovered as an im- 
purity in zine ore when it was observed that some of 
the batches of zine white had a decidedly yellowish 
cast. This was about the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century when Manet was but a boy. The pigment. 
a sulphide of the metal cadmium, gives us a broad 
range of color from the palest lemon yellow to the 
richest orange. Recently, by means of simultaneous 
precipitation with barium sulphate, cadmiums have 
been produced which are inexpensive compared with 
pure cadmiums. Because of the similarity in process 
to the lithopone, described last month, they are 
called cadmium lithopones. In view of this, and 
the fact that they contain only 15% to 20% cad- 
mium, they have less tinctorial strength and should 
not be called “pure.” While they may find a place 
on the student’s palette, the professional artist had 
better avoid them for they darken slightly on con- 
tinued exposure. 

Other yellows, not brought out prominently in our 
search for the basic colors most artists use, are the 
chromate of lead (Chrome Yellow), the chromate 
of zine (Zine Yellow) and the chromate of barium 
(Lemon Yellow). The lead yellows darken percep- 
tibly even after a short time. The zinc yellow may 
safely be used in mixtures to produce Zinnober or 
Zinc Greens with Prussian Blue; or Permanent 
Greens with Viridian or Oxide of Chromium. 
Opaque—used by itself it changes very rapidly to a 
dirty, muddy green and therefore we would hardly 
call this a permanent color, when so used. Lemon 
yellow is the most permanent of the chromate yel- 
lows. It has very little tinting strength, is whitish in 
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By Mylo Martellini 


In his preceding chapter on pigments Martellini 
introduced the subject of permanence in_ the 
painter’s palette. He pointed out that there are 
eleven basic colors that can be classed as perma: 
nent, and began his discussion with an analysis of 
the various whites. This month he takes up the 
yellow, green, and blue pigments. 


its yellow tone. It may have use in some color theo- 
ries or for individual accent, but can just as well be 
omitted from the palette. Yellow Ochre might right- 
fully be considered here, but to avoid a great deal 
of useless repetition we will take it up with the large 
group of pigments called earths, which comprise the 
yellow-brown, the greenish-brown and reddish-brown 
group and are all chemically related. 

GREENS There are two outstanding greens on our 
permanent palette: the brilliant, transparent, bluish 
hydrated oxide of chromium known as Viridian or 
Vert Emeraude; the olive shade is the other and is 
called Chromium Oxide Opaque. The interest of the 
artist in the latter is not what it should be. It is to be 
preferred to Terre Verte, which it resembles. Why 
is it better? It has a cleaner tone, has more tinting 
strength, and requires much less oil in grinding. 

Akin to the chromium oxide colors are the mixed 
shades made by combining them with yellow and an 
opaque base filler. The yellow commonly used is 
zine yellow, and the base filler barium sulphate, 
sometimes also called blanc fixe. These colors are 
called Permanent Greens in the artists’ color lists. 
Unfortunately pigment manufacturers — not the 
grinders of artists’ colors—apply the name “perma- 
nent green” to lakes made from fugitive dyes. They 
are brilliant and by this brilliance, as well as by the 
fact that they take up great quantities of extenders 
with hardly perceptible tonal change, attract the less 
reliable manufacturer and less discriminating buyer. 
Extenders or fillers are inerts like chalk, barium sul- 
phate or alumina hydrate of low cost or high bulk- 
ing value which increase the volume, thus cutting the 
cost of the finished color but also its strength. Of 
these fillers the first two are opaque, the latter trans- 
parent. 

The copper green, generally called Emerald, but 
known by a host of other names undoubtedly to hide 
its poisonous nature, can safely be used under cer- 
tain precautionary measures. This color cannot be 
successfully imitated by mixtures of cadmium and 
viridian. For certain accents it is indispensable. 
Never carry this color on your palette as one to mix 
with other colors no matter how permanent they 
rate; but use it isolated, that is, separated from 
your other colors by a varnish, and, after it has 
dried, properly protect it by a varnish. Isolating a 
color by varnish consists of applying some varnish 
over the underlying color, then—after the color to 
be isolated has been painted in—varnishing it again 
to protect it from any color later dragged over it. 
Naturally this cannot be done with a brush but with 

Continued on page 32 
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Khunning 
the Gauntlet 


of Cartoon Editors 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


een ele 


Gregory d'Alessio 


It was one of those out-of-season summer 
days that smiled upon us in March. The 
thoughts of Gregory d’Alessio were most 
likely upon the Waikiki, his thirty-three-foot 
cruiser, as he gazed at the Broadway throng 
below: men carrying their top-coats over 
their arms, women already gay in warm- 
weather plumage. But if he begrudged the 
interruption of the promised interview he 
was gracious enough to betray no impatience. 
Indeed he appeared glad of the excuse for 
laying down his pencil and forgetting for a 
trice the somewhat bewildering experiences 
of his famous “Twimbly Twins.” 

“How,” we asked, “can a beginner break 
into the cartoon game?” “Well,” said our host, “he’s 
got to run the gauntlet of cartoon editors just as every 
comic artist does, just as | do. There’s only one thing 
that will land him on the pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers or The New Yorker: that is a 
good gag with a good drawing. Here's what | mean 
by ‘running the gauntlet. Let us suppose Elmer 
Jones of Jonesville, Missouri, has thought up a good 
gag—or believes he has. Elmer draws his cartoon, 
shows it to his sweetheart, sisters and his friends. 
They all laugh, declare that Elmer is a card, a nat- 
ural born comic artist. So Elmer wraps up his master- 
piece and confidently mails it to the cartoon editor of 
one of the big weeklies. It reaches the editor. He looks 
at it. He doesn’t roar with laughter as did Elmer’s 
friends—not even if it is funny! Elmer’s drawing is 
just one of about one thousand that come to him 
weekly. Well, after the obviously hopeless cartoons 
have been weeded out, Elmer’s remains with the few 
survivors: it really is good. These survivors must now 
run the gauntlet. Some editors pass them along to 
five, six or seven staff members for a vote (see speci- 
men ballot in the illustration above). A cartoon that 
gets by that jury of experts is pretty apt to ‘click’ 
with the public. And bear this in mind,” said 
d’Alessio raising his pencil for emphasis, “Elmer's 
name on the cartoon, or d’Alessio’s or Galbraith’s 
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When the 1929 Crash came 
d’ Alessio, a teller in a Wall 
Street bank, was thrown out 
on his ear. He landed on a 
copy of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—and stayed there 


or even Peter Arno’s won't sell the drawing: the 
papers can’t afford to play favorites. The fact that | 
am personally acquainted with editors gives me no 
‘drag.’ | compete with Elmer on even terms, day in 
and day out. Well, let us assume that Elmer’s ear- 
toon gets the votes and the editors’ final OK. E!mer 
receives a check—quite an impressive one—and the 
congratulations of his friends. He throws out his 
chest. He has broken into the game. All right, let’s 
see just what kind of a game this is, and inquire 
whether Elmer has what it takes to play it. In the 
first place he must be an artist. As I have already 
said, it takes a good drawing and a good gag to make 
a cartoon. The chances are that Elmer would put the 
gag first and the drawing second. It might interest 
him to know that a cartoon is sometimes purchased 
for its gag alone —if it is especially good — and 
handed to another artist to be redrawn. That is not 
the kind of success Elmer wants.” 

The drawing that needs no gag line is, in d’Alessio’s 
opinion, the highest type of cartoon. He reminds us 
that old-time gags were often several sentences long. 
Words have gradually given way to the story without 
words. Today a short line or no line is the rule. Nat- 
urally the drawing itself must be more expressive, 
the artist more of a pictorial dramatist. 

“I never use models for my cartoons,” d’Alessio 
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A ‘‘’TWIMBLY TWINS’ CARTOON BY GREGORY D’ALESSIO 


This reproduction is a trifle smaller than d’Alessio’s original which was done in browns and yellows 
and reproduced in color in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. The cut in the post was 414 x 5 inches. This 


is an excellent example of a cartoon that is independent of a gag 


Reproduction by Courtesy of The Saturday Evening Post 
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replied to our question, “but that doesn't 

mean | don't draw from models. | attend 

the sketch class at Art Students League as 

often as possible. That gives me constant 

study from the nude. Then | carry my sketch- 

book everywhere: in restaurants, the theatre, ] 
on the subway.” The artist indicated a pile 
of about fifty sketchbooks on a shelf. “If one 
knows the figure and keeps in constant prac- 
tice through drawing from life he should not 
need a model for cartoon drawings. Indeed, it 
is my experience that models can actually be 
in the way. Without them the drawing is apt 
to be more spontaneous and lively. 

“As to gags,” continued d’Alessio, “Elmer, 
if he is a clever fellow, may be able to create 
many of his own, though there are few comic 
artists who invent all of their lines. Gags 
have become quite an industry today and the 
artist can buy all his gags—if he can afford 
to. | buy some and create some. | have the 
conceit that mine are better than those I pur- 
chase. But gags one must have—lots of them. 
Here, take a look at my files.” d’Alessio led 
me to his filing cabinet in a corner. “Here 
are approximately 3,000 roughs and gags. | 
need to have plenty of raw material at hand 
to turn out ten or a dozen roughs for cartoons 
each week—which is my average.” 

d’Alessio pulled out a rough for a 
“Twimbly Twins” drawing. “Here is a typi- 
cal rough such as | submit to the magazines, 
a dozen or so each week. They are done 
quickly, all 814 x 11 inches, and, though ecar- 
ried only far enough to express the idea ade- 
quately, are quite well conceived as to com- 
position. When accepted they are redrawn 
larger, with careful attention to details and 
accessories. They must be authentic to be 
convincing. If rejected, back they go in the 
file; some other editor may accept them. The 
very magazine that rejected them may even 
accept some of them when submitted at a 
later date. That has happened more than 
once. I said before that Elmer and | compete on the 
same terms. Of course | have this advantage: the 
editors know my work so I need to submit only 
quickly drawn roughs. A newcomer in the field has 
to submit finished drawings; otherwise the editors 
would not be sure that the cartoon would be success- 
fully rendered—no matter how good the idea.” 

d’Alessio dropped the “Twimbly Twins” back in 
the Saturday Evening Post file where they belong. 
(Since writing this the “Twins” have been coaxed 
away from the Post by a Syndicate.) 

Pointing to files labeled Colliers, New Yorker, 
Ven Only, ete., he reminded us that Elmer should 
make a business of studying his market. 


Ee 


iT WAS 


“Some magazines use only sophisticated jokes, 
others favor whimsy. Some editors prefer risqué gags, 
others insist upon clean, wholesome humor. Then 
there are taboos. Many editors avoid unpleasant 
themes: accidents, death, prison scenes. Jokes become 
taboo through repetition. Once all the rage, they get 
worn threadbare. Mothers-in-law, crystal gazers, and 
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“ROUGH” FOR A “TWIMBLY TWINS” 
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One-half size of the original 


This is the type of preliminary drawing d Alessio submits to the maga- 
zines for approval. When a rough is accepted the artist makes a finished 
drawing in wash or ink about twice the size of the sketch. The gray 
tone of the Twins’ sweaters, their socks, and caps, as well as the stripes 
of the fisherman’s sweater, are red in the original rough 


trailers are in that category today. It takes time, 
study, and experience to become familiar with the 
market. Of course the artist should study the maga- 
zines continuously to keep his finger on the pulse of 
the cartoon market which is constantly fluctuating.” 
d’Alessio sells to a free-lance market which he has 
developed over the years. He seldom uses agencies 
for distribution but sends his roughs by mail to all 
important magazines in the country and to some on 
the other side of the Atlantic. He always has batches 
of drawings on the road. When one packet comes 
back he sends it right off to another publication. 
The stock market crash of 1929 was responsible for 
d’Alessio’s career as a comic artist. He lost his job 
as bank teller in Wall Street. In desperation he 
looked about for another job but could find nothing. 
He had always been interested in drawing, even when 
a reporter on a Brooklyn newspaper. So he started to 
draw cartoons. For three years he had tough sledding. 
But persistent struggle finally landed him in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post with his first published cartoon. 
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CARTOON BY GREGORY D’ALESSIO 
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Jromtc KOW-L-NOOR Shelch 


OLD RELIABLE 


The lighthouse serves them all — giant ocean 
rem tramp steamers, yac hts and freighters. 


Its c omple ste depe ndability accounts for much 


of the safety and pleasure of modern ocean travel. 














Whether you sketch for pleasure or for profit, it is 
important that your style be neither hampered nor lim- 
ited by faulty working tools. A colored pencil that 
crumbles or developes gritty spots is a definite mental 
hazard which can throw you way off your course, and 
alter sharpening away half of a pencil to produce a 
suitable point, you will be convinced that cheap pencils 
actually cost more than good ones. 

The above drawing was done with “Mona Lisa” Oil 
Chalk Pencils on hand-made, hot- pressed paper. Colors 
were applied in the usual way with careful strokes. 

“Mona Lisa” colors blend with or without a solvent, 


though i in this case considerable Koh-I-Noor Solvent was 
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used to attain color * ‘depth.” The slightly conventional- 
ized sky and clouds were drawn in bands of color with 
a line of white paper between, this line being left even 
after the application of the solvent. This gives a crisp- 
ness and sparkle to the drawing. Black was freely used, 
giving various shades of the same color and making a 

variety of unusually rich harmonious blends. This 
method agre -eab ly combines the usual pencil and brush 
techniques to produce a drawing of high individual 


characteristics. 
Hulea Miche 


This is the eighth of a series of drawings by Mr. 
Michele. Others will follow from time to time. 


In addition to the 28 colors of the Mona Lisa 
Pencils, we are now manufacturing Mona Lisa 
Sticks in 49 colors. We shall be glad to send you 
a free color chart on this remarieble line. Asi: 
for chart 381-A. 
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Prominent Artist Shipwrecked 
on Desert Isle 





(Yr 
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Not only is he prominent, he is a giant 
in the art world—a real genius. But there 
he is, cast up on an uninhabited coral 
isle in the Southern Pacific. Small chance 
of his ever seeing a living human being 
again. Another Robinson Crusoe tragedy. 
Tropical fruits, fish, and game will keep 
him alive. His trunk, miraculously 
washed ashore, contains all his painting 
equipment: paints, brushes, canvases, etc. 
he was on his way to the Philippines 
for an extended painting adventure. 
What good will his brushes be now? Will 
he have a desire to paint now that he is 
cut off from his fellowmen? Or does that 
matter? Will he paint just for his own 
satisfaction? Knowing that what he does 
will almost certainly never be seen by 
human eyes might make a difference 
or will it? 

We would like our readers’ opinions. 
Is art essentially a social activity—or is 
the true artist independent of such in- 
centives as profit, praise or the attention 
of his fellowmen? Putting it another 
way: does the artist create for others or 
for himself? Will he produce for himself 
alone—if there are no others? We've just 
taken part in a heated argument on this 
question and we now throw it out to our 
readers. Won't you write us your opin- 
ions? 





THE PRODUCTION MAN SAYS 


Take a sheet of typewriting paper. Lay 
it on your table with long edge vertical. 
Fold lower half over upper half. Turn 
this folded sheet so that folded edge is 
at the left. Now fold again (bottom half 
over top half). Again turn sheet to bring 
folded edge on left. Fold once more. 

Do the same with a second sheet of 
typewriting paper. Tear a third sheet 
into quarters. Fold one of the quarter 
sections just once. 

If you have followed directions care- 
fully you now have two “signatures” of 16 
pages each and one signature of 4 pages, 


total 36 pages—as in ART INSTRUC. 


TION. Now bind them together in the 


order shown in the perspective sketch; 
the 4-page signature, being on the out- 
side, is called a “wrap-around.” Bind 
them with wire staples from some old 
magazine. You now have a “saddle- 
stitched” book like ART INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Before cutting the pages at the top, 
number them in the lower outside cor- 
ners. This is a bit awkward but you can 
manage it. 

Next, separate the signatures by remov- 
ing the staples and spread each out flat. 
Make diagrams of the sheets with page 
numbers. Turn the sheets over and re- 
cord the numbers on reverse sides. Your 
diagrams show four 8-page forms and 
two 2-page forms. These diagrams I have 
before me when I make up our maga- 
zine. They are particularly important 
when we run color—the color plates are 
planned for the pages of a single form 
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so that only one of the forms goes 
through the press four times. Note that 
pages 4, 8 and 33—the color pages in this 
issue are in the same form. Other 
pages, with black ink only, go through 
once. The magazine is printed in 8-page 
forms; that is, eight pages of type and 
cuts are locked up in a single chase for 
printing on a large sheet, which is later 
folded as you have folded your sheets 
of typewriter paper. 
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The cover is still another 4-page form, 
folded once and always printed sepa- 
rately. 

After the folded signatures are bound 
in with the cover, the whole magazine is 
trimmed on three sides. This of course 
cuts off the folds at the top. 





The heys to Longyear 


These keys hang upon the front door of 
William Longyear’s beautiful home at 
Manhasset, Long Island. Two of them 
came from within the walls of the Al- 
hambra, one from Florence, and one 
from Venice where Longyear commis- 
sioned an ironworker to forge the iron 
ring. The ring and keys are reddish 
black; the numerals and stars—stars are 
the artist’s particular weakness; there 
must be a thousand of them on the 
premises—are painted in vermilion on 
the white panel. 

These ancient keys will not unlock the 
Longyear door: they do give access to a 
creative mind which makes everything 
it touches beautiful. They symbolize a 
rare kind of genius that combines imag- 
ination with a unique sense of rightness. 

The Longyear home is the most sue- 
cessful container design this artist has 
ever made. The creation of an environ- 
ment for living and loving is, after all, 
the most challenging packaging prob- 
lem that can be presented to any de- 
signer. But the Longyear home is not a 
one-man job. Mrs. Longyear (Christine) 
is an artist also. Her fine flair for pattern 
and color matches the talent of her hus- 
band. 

Some day we hope to take you on a 
visit to this home on Long Island—per- 
haps as a fitting climax to that series of 
articles on Container Design Mr. Long- 
year is writing for ART INSTRUCTION. 


lith Annual Scholastic 
Awards Exhibit 


Every spring, for the last eleven years, 
the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh have opened to the 
public a unique exhibit in the field of 
modern art. The statuettes, crafts pieces, 
and pictures that line these galleries 
have never been on show before. The 
names of the people who created them 
have never been mentioned in reviews or 
in art magazines. None of these artists 
own studios or have studied with master 
painters or sculptors. They all belong to 
the very youngest generation of Amer- 
ican artists—the artists who have not yet 
had an opportunity to try their talent 
in the world—the artists who do most of 
their painting, modeling, and sculpture 
in high school classrooms. 

This year, the eleventh Annual Ex- 
hibit of High School Creative Work in 
the Arts and Crafts, sponsored by 
Scholastic magazine, opened on the eve- 
ning of May 2nd. There are almost 1,000 
pieces of student work in the exhibit 
three of the solemn and dignified Fine 
Arts Galleries are crowded with the 
masterpieces of these unknown artists. 

The student work selected to be shown 
to the public in the Fine Arts Galleries 
in Carnegie Institute is only about one- 
tenth of the work submitted yearly to 
Scholastic Art Awards. Approximately 
five thousand pieces are eliminated by a 
preliminary jury of art educators; and 
from the remainder the best work- 
about 1,000 student creations are se- 
lected to appear in the Exhibit and to 
compete for thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes and scholarships offered to stu- 
dents who distinguish themselves in the 
arts and crafts. 

The Art School Scholarship Competi- 
tion is an important feature of Scholastic 
Awards. Fifteen of America’s art schools 
offer scholarships to the successful com- 
petitors who are chosen from over two 
hundred entries in this Contest. 
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LITHOGRAPH BY 
man, was already a giant among contemporary painters. He was never more at home than when drawing on stone: he had 
a special genius for lithography. He possessed a well-equipped lithographic establishment in one end of his New York 
studio where his marvelous drawings on stone were printed for him by Bolton Brown, to whom Bellows was indebted for 
technical advice and help in the mastery of this medium 





GEORGE 


A NEW COLOR TECHNIC continued from page 9 


kneaded, or, in the case of the highest lights, by 
scratchings with a knife or an orange stick. An under- 
standing of just what results these technical opera- 
tions produce can be gained only by experimentation. 

When all areas were covered I let this first coat 
dry. The painting then was ready to receive what I 
call the “shadow” colors. By that I mean the one 
color which, when mixed, applied, and rubbed to 
transparency, best satisfied my visual expectations of 
what each “local” color would look like in shadow. 
In these “shadow” colors I always try to approximate 
each object’s darkest dark. To the degree that this is 
successful the necessity for later finishing accents are 
minimized, 


In this painting, I felt that the excessive number 
of small objects to be colored warranted a reduction 
in the number of “shadow” colors, in the interest of 
simplicity. So I arbitrarily grouped together “local” 
colors that were closely similar, and for each group- 
ing mixed a single “shadow” color, indicating by num- 
ber the several “local” colors it was to darken. This 
gave me nineteen “shadow” colors with which to 
treat the forty-four “locals.” These were laid-in, 
rubbed down to transparency as above described. 
and their inside edges (separating the shadow from 
the light) blended to the effect desired. 


It only remained to mix and apply a warm black 
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BELLOWS George Bellows, who died in 1925 when a young 


and a cold black; with these two colors I added the 
final dark accents. The illustration was then painted 
over with retouching varnish, 

It should be pointed out that throughout these dif- 
ferent stages of color application I followed exactly 
my already established black and white values. It is 
impossible to overemphasize the importance of this 
preliminary black and white study. In my article in 
the May number, I asserted my belief that form is 
more fundamental than color. A great many of the 
old masters made a practice of developing their pic- 
tures first in monotone. 

As in any painting procedure, there are countless 
minor difficulties that arise in handling this technic. 
The color never behaves altogether according to pre- 
scription. Whoever attempts this technic will have to 
make discoveries of his own—which is half the fun 
in painting. For that very reason I have avoided list- 
ing many of the incidental strategems | have to em- 
ploy when the medium misbehaves. That bit of diver- 
sion I leave for the interested experimenter. | can 
only assure him that if he persists he will be amply 
rewarded. 

In conclusion, I want to assure students that the 
brilliance of this technic will surprise them. In no 
other medium that I have used—water color, Japa- 
nese colors or colored inks—have I been able to se- 


cure such bright, luminous and transparent color 
effects. 
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@ SINCE our announcement in the March issue, we 
have been kept busy filling requests for Green Cards. 
Subscriptions are already rolling in from our repre- 
sentatives who are putting money in their pockets 
or are earning their own subscriptions. 


YOU CAN EARN MONEY, TOO 


® FIRST, write for a GREEN CARD which will in- 
dicate that you are our official representative. We'll 
also send full information ... No obligation involved. 


© SECOND, secure new subscribers to ART IN- 
STRUCTION and we'll pay you $1.00 for each new 
subscription, or send us one new subscription for 
one year and we will extend your subscription 4 
months (or give you your choice of Pencil Drawing 
or Pen Drawing, each listing at $1.00). Send two and 
we'll extend your subscription 8 months; three, one 
year! 


@ Why not investigate? 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS continued from page 24 
an atomizer, using a half-and-half mixture of re- 
touching and damar varnishes. 

BLUES The three basic pigments in the blue 
group are cobalts, ultramarines. and iron blues. Al- 
though a crude type of cobalt originating from a 
ceramic glaze was used by the Egyptians, ultra- 
marine was the first effective blue the artist had. It 
was prepared from lapis lazuli, the semi-precious 
stone. Its cost was naturally tremendous. Its prepara- 
tion is fully described in that fourteenth-century gem 
of art processes, the “Tratatto” by Cennino Cennino. 
VanDyck, who loved this blue, always painted his 
ultramarine rubbed up in tempera so that no oil 
would darken or yellow its precious tone. The syn- 
thetic preparation of this pigment, after its identifi- 
cation in the deposit of the flues of the soda factories 
by Goethe, was accomplished by French chemists 
early in the Nineteenth Century. 

At about the same time French and German 
chemists, working independently, discovered the 
preparation of cobalt oxide. What a boon this and 
ultramarine have been to the artist of the last cen- 
tury! These two blues were not generally available 
until two hundred years after Rembrandt's death. 
By the introduction of tin into the cobalt compound 
we get a greener shade which we recognize by the 
name Cerulean Blue. 

When we say that the iron blues, known to artists 
principally as Prussian, Milori, and Antwerp were 
discovered by Diesbach in 1720 (the beginning of 
chemistry), we are not contradicting the statement in 
the previous paragraph, for the heavy blackness of 
this pigment cannot be considered a brilliant blue 
in itself or to be used straight as such. Its pig- 
mentary value is invariably linked to mixtures with 
white or yellows. 

Of the blues mentioned, cobalt and cerulean are 
classed as truly permanent colors. Ultramarine, a 
very complex synthesis of china clay, sulphur, char- 
coal, and soda is of excellent permanence to light ex- 
posure, but quite easily affected by weak acids which 
liberate the sulphur part of the compound. This is 
particularly true in the cheaper sorts and therefore 
it is safer to avoid mixing it with lead copper 
colors. Do not think that because of emphasis given 
this that we are detracting from this valuable color 
and limiting the wide use this pigment justly enjoys. 
Permanent Blue is a lighter shade of ultramarine. 
Prussian blue, on the other hand, shows an allergy 
for alkalis: but its permanence is good. It does take 
up much oil in its manufacture which in time will 
affect very delicate tints with white and other colors, 
due to the darkening of the oil. This is not so dis- 
turbing in its mixture with yellows to produce 
greens. This blue also has a tendency to fade in very 
pale mixtures with white, however, darkness seems 
to restore the original hue to some extent. 


* * * 


Mylo Martellini, in his article next 
month, will continue the considera- 
tion of permanent, basic pigments, 
bringing under discussion the purple 
and red groups. 
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Comment on Books, New and Old, Recommended for the Art Student's Library 


PAINTING IN OILS 
By Bertram Nichols 
The Studio Publications, New York, $3.50 


Number 16 in the Studio “HOW TO DO 
IT” Series, this book maintains the high 
standards set in the preceding volumes. 

Mr. Nichols is President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists and is one of 
England’s) most esteemed painters. 
Through his experience and by his schol- 
arship he has produced a_ valuable 
treatise for the student of painting. No 
book can convert any individual into a 
great artist, but it can smooth the way 
and shorten the process of learning by 
explaining methods and _ technicalities. 
The author carries the student through 
every stage from the preparation of the 
canvas to the completion of the painting. 


THE BOOK 
THE STORY OF PRINTING AND BOOK MAKING 
By Douglas C. MeMurtrie 
Covici: Friede, N. Y., $5.00 


This book tells the romantic story of 
one of man’s greatest triumphs of ingenu- 
ity, craftsmanship and creative genius 
the story of printing and bookmaking. 
Ever since the days when monks lov- 
ingly devoted themselves to the arduous 
task of illuminating sacred texts, man- 
kind has dreamed of the perfect book. 
Each decade brings a further advance, 
but the realization of the dream is still 
in the future. 

The story of this great quest is 
uniquely fascinating, and no man_ is 
better fitted to tell it than Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie. Himself a well known typog- 
rapher and book designer, his monumen- 
tal History of Printing in the United 
States has recently been published and 
received with great acclaim. 

The Book contains over one hundred 
and twenty reproductions of fine title 
pages and engravings which enhance the 
text and make the book a veritable en- 
eyclopedia of printing. The jacket and 
binding have been designed by Gustav 
Jensen. 


WOOD CARVING 
By Alan Durst 
The Studio Publications, New York, $3.50 


This book, Number 17 in the Studio 
“HOW TO DO IT” Series, is a delight- 
ful invitation to the artist and craftsman. 
The pictures of tools, processes and fin- 
ished pieces, both contemporary and his- 
toric, are unusually effective not only in 
demonstrating just how to do it, but in 
expressing the particular charm of wood 
sculpture. Both how and what to carve 
are adequately dealt with in this book, 
which starts the reader right at the be- 
ginning. There are two demonstrations 

relief carving and carving in the round 
-by the author, with explanation and 
illustrations of every stage of the work. 
Alan Durst, an accomplished English 
sculptor, is an instructor in that subject 
at the Royal College of Art in South 
Kensington. 
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LABOR SCULPTURE 
By Max Kalish, A.N.A. 
James Richards, Publisher, New York 
$3.50 


This noted American sculptor has made 
himself the pioneer in voicing the song 
of labor in the silent music of sculpture. 
In the forty-three beautiful reproduc- 
tions of his sculpture we see a fitting 
record of this artist’s devotion to his 
Millet-like mission of glorifying the 
laborer at his forge and in the field 
wherever he may be doing the world’s 
work. 





Illustration from 
THE ART OF GLASS MAKING 


THE ART OF GLASS MAKING 
By Sidney Waugh 
Dodd, Mead & Company, $1.00 


This little book is a work of art—one of 
those rare volumes that look and feel 
precious and are a delight to handle. 
Well-designed layout, fine typography, 
deckle-edge pages, beautiful photographs 
of processes and attractive binding com- 
bine in producing a book that we are 
happy to rave about. The text is brief, 
but with the twenty-seven full-page illus- 
trations is sufficient to demonstrate the 
fundamental methods of glass production 
that have remained unchanged for hun- 
dreds of years. 

A careful bibliography has been ap- 
pended for those who wish to pursue the 
subject beyond the limits of this simple 
outline. 


A TO Z BOOKS 
By Jacob Stein 
Author and Publisher 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, $2.00 


Two spiral-bound handbooks of script 
letters, one devoted to initials, the other 
to lower case and numerals. These books 
give a great variety of script letters and 
should prove very useful to the student 
and professional letterer. 


ART IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
VOLUME I—MURAL DESIGNS 1934-36 
Art in Federal Buildings, Inc. 
Washington, D. C., $6.50 


This is not a new book, but it has re- 
cently come to the Review Editor’s desk. 
Since it is of considerable historical im- 
portance it deserves repeated mention, 

If in a few hundred years the art that 
is now being bought by the Government 
is looked upon as a patronizing gesture 
that will have fostered an American 
renaissance, then this book will be an 
even more valuable record than it is al- 
ready. The volume is a comprehensive 
report of what our Government has done 
so far toward the development and en- 
couragement of its artists in commission- 
ing them to paint murals for Federal 
buildings. 

Just how close these Federal subsidized 
paintings come to being good murals is 
a question that has been the subject of 
heated argument. But regardless of their 
merit, the book will certainly be accepted 
as an indispensable record of an epochal 
movement in the development of Amer- 
ican art. The paintings made for the 
various Federal projects are well repro- 
duced in halftone cuts. 


HOW TO DRAW WHAT YOU SEE 
By Norman Moore 
Hillman-Curl, Inec., New York, $1.50 


4 well-written, sensible book for the 
amateur or beginner, giving a mechan- 
ized approach to the problem of drawirig 
which begins with straight lines and 
cubes and progresses through simple ex- 
ercises in perspective to heads and 
figures. 


AALTO 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, $1.00 


An attractive presentation of the Archi- 
tectural and Furniture Designs by Alvar 
Aalto, issued by the Museum of Modern 
Art in connection with an exhibition of 
Aalto’s work in their galleries. Apprais- 
als of this important Finnish designer by 
Simon Breines and A. Lawrence Kocher 
precede the photographic reproductions 
of Aalto’s buildings and furniture. 


CIRCUS 
By Bertha Bennet Burleigh 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $2.50 


This is not an “art” book, but is noted 
here because of the unusually fine brush 
and ink drawings of animals that fill its 
pages. It’s the sort of book an artist will 
select as a gift book for youngsters. He 
certainly will be tempted to keep a vol- 
ume on his own shelves, too. The author, 
who is illustrator as well, is the daugh- 
ter of Bennet Burleigh, the famous Daily 
Telegraph English War Correspondent. 
She has had an adventurous career in 
many lands and is now devoting herself 
to art. 
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SILK SCREEN from page 21 


lines. If desired, the paint may be ap- 
plied in such a way as to give the effect 
of embossing. As many as twenty colors 
may appear on one design. 

There is hardly an article produced 
that cannot be decorated by means of this 
process. It is adaptable to such house- 
hold articles as wallpaper, wall borders, 
drapes, rugs, curtains, shelving, glass, 
trays, mirrors, and decorative furniture, 
to mention just a few. It is used success- 
fully on greeting cards, bookjackets, 
posters, billboards, and decalcomanias. 
In France, for many years, they have 
been using Silk Screen for textile work, 
and it is now becoming popular in this 
country. Miss Ruth Reeves, famous de- 
signer, employs it for her textile designs. 

Silk Screen is an excellent pursuit for 
leisure time, since it is economical, 
speedy, simple and useful. It offers per- 
fect freedom of expression for art stu- 
dents. Unlike other forms of graphic art 
reproduction, it does not require a per- 
fect original. A student can work- from 
a rough, uncolored, pencil drawing, per- 
fecting his work as he cuts the stencil. 

This is necessarily a short and hasty 
survey of the Silk Screen method of re- 
production: it does litthe more than hint 
at the possibilities of a technic that until 
very recently has been zealously guarded 
as a “trade secret” by commercial print- 
ing firms. Even now few realize how ex- 
tensively Silk Screen printing has entered 
into competition with lithography and 
other reproductive processes. The reader 
will no doubt be surprised to learn that 
this hand craft—it has not yet been 
adapted to machine production—can bid 
against the printing presses in quantities 
up to 10,000. Beyond that other methods 
are relatively cheaper. 

Students and teachers and amateurs 
will be interested to learn that a process 
which is thus serving commerce and in- 
dustry on a large scale is so simple that 
it can be employed in the classroom and 
in the home studio with economy of 
both time and money. Indeed it is for 
such readers that these articles have been 
written. In next month’s installment I 
shall get down to brass tacks in a de- 
scription of tools, materials and methods. 


* * * 


A Summer in Maine 


The Maine Coast has always held a par- 
ticular lure for artists and art students, 
and every summer sees them by the 
thousand happily painting or drawing 
along its many rugged miles. 

One of the most popular art colonies 
is that at Boothbay Harbor, where the 
diversified scenery and remarkable cli- 
mate attract hundreds yearly. Right at 
the water’s edge, with its own wharf, 
and occupying modernized yet pictur- 
esque old smoke houses, warehouses and 
other early American structures, we find 
Frank Allen’s busy summer = school, 
Boothbay Studios. And what a tang of 
the sea the whole place has! All about 
are lobster buoys, clam baskets, ships’ 
lanterns, anchors, ship models and like 
paraphernalia of the fisher folk and 
sailor folk. And there is the sea itself, 
and the ships—the millionaire’s yacht, 
the humble dory, the ancient schooner 

And the fish—to watch, to catch 
and to eat—with now and then a whale! 
And old salts (and young salts) and 
rocks and trees . . . ubiquitous gulls ... 
But why try to go on? Only by seeing 
can one know. 
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Your sketches and drawings 
can be sold! Do you know 
where, how, for how much? 
You must read The Artist’s 
Guide and Handbook, 
“WHERE AND HOW TO 
SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” 
Written by a successful com- 
mercial artist, this manual 
describes the leading Art 
Markets; lists 632 names and 
addresses of purchasers of 
art work. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


Group of four studio buildings 
(fieldstone and frame) situated on 
the face of the Palisades at Edge- 
water, N. J. Desirable environ- 
ment, seclusion, rental nominal. 
Purchase price very reasonable. 


For particulars inquire 


J. Kozlik 
Asst. Trust Officer 
Hackensack Trust Co. 
Hackensack, N. J. 





























JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 
A complete line of 
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SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today’s modern method for economically re- 
producing all manner of posters, signs, letter- 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, write ... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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lettering. “‘A to Z’’ books show 
distinctive haad-Icttered initials, | 
lower-case numerals. Only §2.| 
JACOB STEIN, Pub., Box A2, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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CARTOONING 
For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, 1 offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
eartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails, 


DOORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 507 
San Rafael, Calif. 











Professional Art Supplies 
are needed for professional work. You 
may professionalize your ability as hun- 
dreds of beginning artists have done 
by using BART supplies. Our 25th An- 
nual Catalog and Success Stories from 
leaders in cartooning, illustrating, and 
animated art work sent you on request. 


BART SUPPLIES 
Dept. I 


915 Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| is easy to do, especially when one 
| uses the metal plate and follows 
| the simple and explicit directions 
| set forth by 


€. A. Seward 


in his volume 


/METAL PLATE 
LITHOGRAPHY | 


| It’s fun to read the book .. . to 
gather the inexpensive materials 
. to try one’s luck. The book 
| (72 pages—20 plates) is 
| 82.15 postpaid 
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Commercial Art, Oil Painting, Illustrating, Crafts, 
Fashion Drawing. Designing, Photography, In- 
terior Decorating, also any other subjects 
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Ask for Subjects Wanted and FREE Catalog 

j__.M. C. MOSS PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 





The Engravings in ART INSTRUC- 
TION come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 











305 East 47th St. New York 
DRAWING ON 


JUST 


sur, SCRATCH BOARD 


FOR BEGINNERS 


A practical guide. Text and Illustrations. By 
William Kermode. $1.00, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
publishers, 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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The New Home of 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF DALLAS 


The Art Institute of Dallas rounded out 
its twelfth year recently by moving into 
commodious new quarters in the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts. This move fulfills 
the plans of a group of public-spirited 
citizens who have supported the school 
as a quasi-public, non-profit making in- 
stitution devoted to the cultivation and 
perpetuation of Southwestern talent for 
more than a decade. 

The Institute was founded as a private 
enterprise, but during the depression the 
private interest was purchased by art- 
loving citizens, and the Institute has 
gradually and steadily grown until larger 
quarters were necessary. The agreement 
between the Art Association, which con- 
trols the policies of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in collaboration with the Dallas Park 
Board, and the Institute is in line with 
the desire of the Art Association to have 
the museum serve a practical purpose as 
well as a place for public collections of 
art works to be stored and displayed. The 
school will mean “life in the museum” 

a thing everyone has been wanting. It 
is the ambition of the school’s sponsors 
to have it serve the Southwest as the Art 
Institute of Chicago serves that region. 


* * * 


ART SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University offers one full art scholarship 
of $375.00 and four art half-scholarships 
of $187.50 each to talented high school 
graduates who can meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the College. A like num- 
ber of scholarships in architecture and 
music will also be offered. The art and 
music scholarships will be continued for 
four years and the architecture scholar- 
ships for five years, provided the holder 
maintains a C plus average. All fifteen 
scholarships will be granted by compe- 
tition held July 16. Full particulars can 
be had by writing to Dean H. L. Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * * 
THERE STILL IS TIME 


Yes, there is still time to enter the Cari- 
cature and Cartoon Contest. It closes on 
June Ist. Read the instructions on the 
second cover of this issue of ART INSTRUC- 
TION. 

There are 25 cash prizes, you know! 


* * * 


The skulls which were photographed as 
illustrations for E. Grace Hanks’ article 
on “The Skull as a Factor in Caricature,” 
in the April number of ART INSTRUC- 
TION, were from the laboratories of the 
Clay-Adams Company of New York. 
Through error this credit was omitted. 





For ALL SKETCHING 





USE 


adition 


The all-purpose Water Color 


Painting PEncILs 


Anp Paste.s 


No longer need you carry «a cumber- 
some painting outfit (such as chair, 
easel, paintbox and palette) for out- 
door sketching! The new Tradition 
all purpose pure pigment (no aniline 
dye) water color pencils are all you 
need. You do your sketching—then 
later simply “develop” with a wet 
brush. Then you will have perfect and 
durable colors! 


® Tradition is simple as an ordinary 
drawing pencil to use. lt is suitable 
for work on any material, such as 
paper, wood, cloth, leather. etc. 


® Made by J. 


S. Staedtler, inventor, 


in 1835, of the colored pencil, Tradi- 
tion may be obtained in 24 carefully 
toned and graded colors, fade-proof 


and non-poisonous. 


From these 24 


colors 156 different shades are obtain- 
able. 


Packed in two assortments 
No. 846—12 Colors—white, light cadmium 
yellow, light ochre, burnt sienna, brick red, 
light cadmium red, crimson alizarin, ultra- 
marine light, prussian blue, transparent ox- 
ide chromium No. 1 and No. 2, ivery black 


$1.50 


No. 848—24 Colors—same twelve as in No. 
846 plus ultramarine yellow, dark cadmium 
yellow, cadmium orange, pozzuoli red, dark 
cadmium red, ultramarine violet, cobalt blue, 
cadmium green, chromium oxide green duli, 
raw umber, caput burnt umber 


£3.00 


mortuun, 


Pastels slightiy higher. 


For sale by your local dealer or mail the 
coupon today—and receive your assortment 
now. 


J.S.STAEDTLER 
Incorporated 
53-55 Worth Street 
New York 


: $1.50 
enclosed find $3.00 


postpaid assortment No. a8 Tradition 


water color pencils 


Gentlemen Please send 


A rere eG 


Street 


City 











* WHERE TO STUDY ART : 





BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR © COAST OF MAINE 


FACULTY AND LECTURERS 


—— > —— JAMES C. BOUDREAU 

HARRY ELAINE C, HALPIN 

SERNARD rs AROONEY WILLIAM L, LONGYEAR 

RUTH E. ALLEN HILDEGARDE WUNSCH 
FRANK L, ALLEN 


PENCIL « ADVERTISING ¢ DESIGN 
MODELING « POTTERY & ALL OTHER CRAFTS 
PUPPETRY « MASKS « TEACHER TRAINING 

PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


SIX WEEKS JULY 5 to AUGUST 12, 1938 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION REGARDING CREDITS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 


27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 











a 


Be TeR 
SeHaoL 


SUMMER COURSES — JULY 11 - AUG. 19 
Camp Counsellor and Teacher Training 


ONE and TWO YEAR CRAFT COURSES 
. - SIX WEEKS’ COURSE .. It's fun to 
learn a hobby and more fun to be paid 
for it. Pick your hobby from our 139 
craft subjects and turn it into a profit- 
able business. 

Write for nate AA. 


333 BOY 


c 








BOSTON 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 
Provincetown, Mass. 


A School where artistic individ- 
unlity and creative talent are 
encouraged. Credits given. 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Instructor 
Figure and Landscape Painting 
Write fer Circular 
Box S2, Provincetown, Mass. 








CAPE ANN 
SCHOOL OF ART 


July Ist to August 30th 


UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF 
* MONULTY * 
* CORBINOG « 


DRAWING, PAINTING FROM 
FIGURE IN WORKING STUDIO, 
39 MAIN ST. LANDSCAPE IN 
WATERCOLOR OR OIL. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET A 


WILLIAM C. McNULTY, BOX 8 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Eastern Arts Association 
Honors Two Educators 


The Eastern Arts Association, which met 


in Convention on April 6, 7, 8 and 9 in 
Boston, this year inaugurated the policy 
of conferring honors upon outstanding 
individuals in the field of Art Education. 
These awards are in the form of a gold 
and a silver certificate and accompany- 
ing citations. 


Gold Award 

One gold award is to be made annually 
for “long and distinguished service in 
the field of Art Education.” The recip- 
ient of this award will be a resident of 
the Eastern Arts Territory, chosen by a 
majority vote of the Council of the A-- 
sociation. 

Royal Bailey Farnum, Director of the 
Rhode Island School of Design of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was presented with 
this award at the annual banquet of the 
Association. For many years Dr. Farnum 
has been a leader in art education in 
the United States. Before he went to 
Providence he was Director of the 
Massachusetts School of Art, going to 
that position from Albany where he had 
served as State Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation. At all times he has given unspar- 
ingly of his time, efforts and qualities 
of leadership to the purpose of strength- 
ening local and regional organizations, 
associations of national scope, and has 
made distinct contributions to interna- 
tional art educational projects. Through 
his efforts he has promoted a fuller un- 
derstanding of the place of art in con- 
temporary life. 


Silver Award 

The Association announces its intention 
to award one to three Silver Awards to 
teachers or workers for “distinctive and 
creative service in the Field of Art Edu- 
cation.” This year’s award went to Joseph 
Marchetti, Director of Art in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 
The citation, read at the presentation by 
Leon Winslow, Presidert of the Eastern 
Arts Association, follows (in part): 

“Joseph Marchetti, you have brought to 
the sordid, smoky existence of a typical 
steel mill community of twenty-seven 
different nationalities, a brilliant ray 
from the rainbow of life—art. You have 
seen this steel town accept your teach- 
ing and guidance and reflect its influence 
by rising to a higher esthetic plane of 
art consumption. You have seen certain 
individuals rise above this plane and 
project themselves into the esthetic 
realm of art production to become sculp- 
tors, painters, designers, craftsmen, and 
commercial artists. There is scarcely a 
field of art expression into which you 
have not guided one or more of your 
students. In other words. you have done 
a good job.” 


* * * 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 
@ Study landscape and Re: 
painting this summer with 

Glen Mitchell in the picturesque city of Taxco. 


Write for information concerning this fully credited 
six weeks course to Edmund M. Kopietz, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 
200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Commercial Illustration 
Studios— School of Art 


Courses designed to meet needs of advertising 
agencies, department stores, publications, and 
other business organizations. ersonal instruc- 
tion by successful artists. 


ADVERTISING ART 
ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION DESIGN 
WINDOW a 


Register Now. Day and “gg 3 
Classes. Penthouse Studios, 
Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth bony 
(23rd St.), New York City. Write 
for Catalog G. ALg. 4-2446. 











HANDICRAFTS 


NEW TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 
The use of rubber moulds permits 
pulling casts with extreme undercuts. 
Plastic marble that requires no kiin fir- 
ing, for modeling and simple ceramics. 

Instruction 
30 Courses 
Faculty of 20 


Winter and Sum- 
mer Courses 


Complete Tool and 
Supply Servi 


y ce . 
Send for School, UNI VERS AS 
pply Service 
Catalogs HANDICRAFTS 





UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


@ Summer School: Chester Springs, Pa., June 6 
to Sept. 24. 35 miles from Philadelphia. Outdoor 
and studio painting: landscape, portraiture, 
model, still life; illustration, mural decoration, 
sculpture. All classes open to every student. Time 
credit toward European scholarships, prizes, 
B.F.A. degree. Tennis, swimming pool. Write for 
catalog to Joseph B. Fraser, Curator. 


M 0 Rr School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 

design, illustration, interior deco- 

ration, fashion arts; advertising, 

stage design, puppetry, crafte, 

INSTITUTE jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
F.A. degree. Residences for out 

of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
OF and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOYLAND SCHOOL 
BETTINGER or art 


5th Season July 5 to Aug. 27 on the 


ynd teachers. Special course in Com- ° 
position for photograr “poet: Address Peninsula 
2306 Washington St Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


JEWELRY 


A muster designer and crafts- 
man with ten years’ experi- 
ence with TIFFANY & CO., 
New York, is available as 
teacher or artisan. Thoroughly 
qualified to teach or work in 
all branches of hand wrought 
jewelry. Best references. Ad- 
dress Box 71, Art Instruction, 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 




















nstruction in Pictoria Organization and 
reative Design for painters, designers 
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